Together with 


A Conſideration of the Nature 
O F 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 
| AND 
Things Jndifferaut.. 


wherein theſe weighty Queſtions are wed went 
1. Whether Things indifferentecamemesel- 


2. Whether Scandalous things; 0 ng: enjoy 
ned, may lawfully be done? Neg. 
3. Whether aReftraint laid upon things in- 
different , without a reaſonable Ground, I 
'| be not an infringement of Chriſtian | 
| berty ? eff. | 
4. Who is to be judg, whether there 100 a 
reaſonable Ground or no, in ſuch caſes? | 
. How far forth we are bound in Conſcience | 
| to obey Humane Laws. | 
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ſary, when commanded by Author ee. 41 


TO THE 


Here are but one or two thi 


(by way of Preface ) that 1 


|READER. 
ſhall tronble the Reader pit hal, 


in his paſſage to the enſuing 


Diſcourſe, and they relate partly td the . of 
Pedigree, and partly to the Age of this * © 0 


expo Pr Birtik. hen as the Ceremonies, 
| (thoſe Dregs of Romſiſu Super ſtition, and 


Troublers of our Nati ) which for di- 
vers years together ſenmed to be dead (and 
pers taten by many to be deadly) began 


- | to be revived gin, and preſſed with mort 
md Jenna than euer; ſo 


FA 
| that now there was no reowileft for Cen- 
poſition, but every Miniſter muſt eit 
p4y the whole (I cannot , Debt, but \ 
| demanded Conformity, even to the leaſt = - 
mie, and left farilung, or . > 
— A 2 | 3 © 


* 


behoved one to caſt 
e mT and conſe with him- 
whether he were . par, and 
Sd with 4 good conſcience defray the 
great and extraordinary charges 7 ſuch 
an intire Compliance, as was required; 
or whether he muſt not he conſtrained (in 
uch a ſtorm) to throw over - baard, not 

only F cn, his tackling, (Acts 29. 
19 ) but alſo 10 part with, do gor d ud, 
(Mark 12. 44.) all his living, tc redeem 
and ſecure the life of bis ſoul and conſci- 
ence. On the one hand, the Avengers of 
the blood of their Diana-Ceremonies , 
pur ſued the ſcent ſo hotly. that there was 
no 122 of eſcaping for any one who 

* did not 2 ſanttuary at their Altars : 
The ſtorm was ſo impetuous and outragi- 
eus, as threatned inevitable ruine { as to 
all outward concerns ) to every one who 
did not ſhelter himſelf under the Aft of 
Uniformity, and ſwim with the 


ftream that way that the Wind and Tide 
carried him. On the other” hand, there 
ſeemed to be ſuch Gulfs, and Shelves, and 
Rocks, as threatned evident ſhipwrack of 


4 good conſcience, or er d drown- 
ing in the paſſage and prattice of 'what 


was enjoyned : So that it 


4s the great 
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concernment of every ont that wg 
to the end of bis Voyage, that is, beyond 
theſe temporal things, to thoſd that are 
eternal, and would ſecure his. intereſt 
in anot her world, to look, ahayt him, and 
to take care that he did not condemn 
himſelf (in bis judgment] ig that thin 

which he Med Gn 225 ice), bas 


to be fully perſwaded and ſatisfied, in his 


own mind, that ſo he, might not att 
doubtingly, but in faith, as © required, 
Rom. 14. 22,23. This poſture of affairs 
put me upon an impartial Examinats 
and Conſideration of what was alle 

on both ſides; and finding that the reiß 
lution of the caſe in general (beſides the 
conſideration of particulars ) depended 
chiefly upon theſe Points handled in the 
following Diſcourſe ( for if the command 
of Authority does not alter the nature of 
things, and render that neceſſary, which 
before was but indifferent, then ( accord: 
ing to their own principles) the Law of 
Scandal takes hold of me, and I am bound 
not to do that, at which. another us of- 


| fended. And again, If that which is com- 


manded remain ſtill indifferent, then. 1 
am bound alſo to aſſert my Chriſtian Li- 
berty, and not tamely to give it up ( Iſſa- 

1 43 char-bke) 


| char · lake) and fo wake my ſelf a ſervant, 
| ua 4 flave of men, by my own conſent and 
voluntary act; Thereupon I enter” d upon 
4 more narrow ſearch of theſe Principles, 
(as 1 may call them), and upon the whole, 
I came to that reſult and iſſue in my 
thoughts, which I have Tranſcribed into 
theſe Papers. 
ucerning the point of Scandal, though 
many have trauel d in the ſame way he- 
fore me ; yet they bave left ſuch hedges 
and ditches behind them, that would put 
4 man either to 4 ſtand, that be can go 
0 further, or to a leap, or to à turn, to 
get over, or paſs by them. Theſe I have 
 endeavenred to level (for I am 4 great 
friend to ſuch levelling) and to make 
every thing as ſmooth and plain as poſ- 
febly 1 could; and likewiſe to lay down 
ſuch general Rules, as may lead us to 4 
determination of ſuch other caſes of the 
Jame nature as may occur. Theſe things 
were then ſcribled { and ſome of them de- 
luered in a publick, Auditory, before that 
fatal blow was given, Aug. 24. 62.) and 
have lain in obſcurity ever ſince ; 
whether they are happily or unhappily now 
broug bt forth, and expoſed to publick view, 
the event muſt determine. 
| I have 


1 
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I have but one word more, and that 

a word of Requeſt (and 1 think 4 very. 
reaſonable one ) viz. That the Reader 
will be ſo charitable, as to believe that it 


1 was purely the powerfully convincing evi- 
. dence .of 211 ſhining A my eyes, that 
. S#nclined me (like a ſtrong Bias) to run 


counter to my own intereſt. And ſurely 
he muſt be highly uncharitable, that can 
imagine that any one perſon (much leſs 
4 conſiderable number of perſons of un- 
exceptionable Morals, and in all other 
reſpetts ſerious and ſober) ſhould be ſo 
deſperately bent upon his own undoing , 
as to (but his eyes againſt the light, and 
refuſe to admit of truths of ſuch comfor- 
table importance as theſe, tending to Con 
Formity, are of. Vale, 
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Together with 
A Confideration of the Na- 
ture of Chriſtian Liberty, 
and Things Indifferent, 8c. 
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1 Cor. X. 32. 


Give none offence, neither to the 
Fews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to 


the Church of God. 


HE Apoſtle Paul, being con- 
ſulted by the Corinthians, among 
other things, concerning the 
lawfulneſs of eating meat of- 
by dite i to Idols, firſt 
ſtates the caſe, iſtinguiſhing of thoſe 1do- 
lothytes, and accordingly * a different 


Verdict and Sentence upon them. Some were 
| ; eaten 


L 2 7 
eaten in the 7dol's Temple, ſome elſewhere, Some 
were taten in the Idol Temple (chap. 8. v. 10.) 

in the nature of a feaſt uton, or after, a ſacrifice: 
A thing very uſual among the Heathen, as 4- 
bravancl has obſery'd e Dr, 
In old-vime, ſaith he, whoſoever ſaorificed 10 
ids, e wal F of the facile 
Hence that Invitation of one in Virgil's 
Eclogues to his friend, 

Cum faciam vituld pro frugibus, ipſe venito. 
And this was ſo uſual; that Platarcbfome- 
where remarks it for a ſtrange and uncouth 
r1e in the worſhip of the Goddeſs Hecate. 
chat they which offer'd ſacrifice to her, did 
not partake thereof. Now this practice of 
eating thus of /dolothytes in the Idols Temple, 
aud at rhe Idols Table, the Apoſtle abſolutely 
condemns, as being a Communion with Devils, 
and 2 partaking with them in their 1dolatry, v.20, 
23. To eat them thus, was to eat them under 
the very notion and formality of an Idol-ſacri- 
fice, and ſo was a plain honouring of the 
Idol, and might eaſily be interpreted an ac- 
krowledgment of their D:1ty, and an approba- 
tion of that Idolatrous worſhip and ſervice 
which was given them. Bug then, when 
they had done feaſting in the Temple, if any 
thing were left (as there was a great deal 
ſometimes) they were wont to carry part of 


it home to their Houſes, and make merry with 


it there, as the Learned Schaliaſſ . 
Roph. in Titus tells us, CI yg 64 


Be lie lep iE auTH; Ths gala, Tots dint 
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dard vbuoy T4, They that went from 4 facri- 
fice, carried ſomething of it to their friende, ac- 
cording to 4 certain Law, viz that Law men- 
tion Petite, in his Collection of Attick 
Laws, Tbat they that go bome from a ſacrifice, 
ſhould carry part of it to their iends. Hence 
that of Theocritus in Bucolicis, 

— 4 7) ö Jogas COPRATA 
Tale riugais, Miegwr: x24dv nphes durita 
And thenafter all this, that which remained, 
belonged to the Prieſts. Nbuos J, d . 
be Th buclas, Th; feet Auge, 
Schol. Ariſtoph. in Veſp. There was law, that 
the Prieſts ſhould bave the Reliques of the ſacri- 
fice ; which Reliques (as Auguſt. in his Ex- 
2 on Rom. 2. tells us) were ſometimes (old 
or them in the Market. Now bithi theſe ſorts, . 
viz. which either they were invited to at the * 
Tables of their unbelieving neighbours, or 
had bought in the Market for their own pri- 
vate uſe , the Apoſtle allews them to eat of, 
extra caſum ſęandali, becauſe the earth i the 
Lords, and the fulneſs thereof, v. 26. i. e. their 
property could not be to altered by that of- 
fering, but that ſtill they remained the good 
ereatures of God made for our uſe, and which 
he has given us (in Chriſt) freely to enjoy; and 
to eat them thus, was not to eat them under 
any Religious nozion or capacity, but only as 

3 matter of food. and the good creatures of 
54" Fa id caſe any were offended there- 

then they muſt f orbear, v 28. and that 
for another reaſon, though expreſt y the 

m2 
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ſame words, The earth is the Lords, &cc. i.e. There 
are other good creatures enow, which may 
as well be had. that we may make uſe of, with- 
ou: ſuch offence. 80 that the Sum of the A- 
poſtles anſwer is, 4 eaution  agginſt two ex- 
tremes (as « Martyr obſerves). Ofte of thoſe, 
who, upon the account of their knowledge, 
that an Idol was nothing (chap. 8. v. 4.) would 
eat of theſe Sacrifices, even in the Idol's Tem- 
ple. The other, of weak ones, who, for fear 
they ſhould chance to eat of ſuch meat, would 
forbear all kind af fleſh-meat, and feed only 
upon berbs, Rom. 14. 2, The former he cau- 
tions againſt eating;"and would have them 
forbear 3 the latter, apainſt ſerbecring, and 
would have them eat. And then hereupon 
he ſhuts up his diſcourſe with two general 
, Rules, whereby all the actions of our lives 
muſt be regulated, viz. The Rule of Piety, and 
the Rule of Charity. The Rule of Piety, which 
is, That we ſhould aim at the glory of God 
in all, v. 31. whether therefore ye eat or drink, 
or whatever you do, do all to the glory of God. 
And the Rule of Charity, which is, That we 

ſhould have reſpect to the good of our bre- 
thren, and of all in general; in the Text, 
Give none offence, &c. which he illuſtrates by 
his own example, v. 33. Even as J pleaſe alt 
men in al things ; not ſeeking mine own profit, 
bus the profit of many, thas they may be ſaved. 
Tis the Rule of 4 that I haye made 
choice of for preſent Conſideration, Give 
none offence, &c. 


Which 


Which words divide themſelves into 4 ge. 
weral caution, and rhe univerſal extent thereof. 
The Caution in the former words, Give none 
offence. ] viz. In the uſe of ſuch indifferent 
things, as he had been ſpeakirig of before. 
q. 4. Though it be not unlawful in it ſelf, to 
eat any kind of meat that offers it ſelf to your 
uſe, either at your neighbours table, or in tha 
ſhambles yet in caſe any take offence there- 
at, then you muſt govern youf ſelves ac- 
cordingly, and forbear it in that caſe. The 
words in the Original are, *A Tpooxoro: - 
yes, Be ye inoffenſroe, or, without offence * 
The Ethiopick; renders it, Be ye exemplary, 
(far enough from the words, though not ſo 
far from the ſenſe ; for Tertull. defines Scan- 
dalum, by Exemplum.) The word dwgooxoTe: 
comes origitfally from x:#J]o, which figri- 
fies primarily, and in general, to beat ; and 
thence is, whoou0m]ery,rendred, to daſb againſt. 
Mat. 4. 6.-®Left at any time thou daſb thy foot 
(T&@oxilys) againſt à ſtone, to beat upon, c. 7. 
v. 27. the winds beat upon (agrorxear) that 
bouſe. To \ſtumble (which is, when a man 
daſbes, or beats, or bits his foot" againſt any 
ing) Fobs 11. 9. be ſtumbles ior (d 
25 &). 80 Nom. 9. 32, 33. and is ranked 
With, oxar0:aifirar x dS276,"\Kom., 14.21. 
which ſhews that tis tranſlated from I literal 
— r to a Metapborical and 2 
10 Noun venue ſignifies any t 

inthe 'way againſt which a man muy * 

. an 


- 
* a 


and daſh his foot; rendred therefore à ſtum- | 
bling-block, 1 Cor. 8. 9. and Rom. 14. 13. and 
barely tumbling, Rom. 9. 32. they ſtumbled 
a4gdinſi the ſtumbling-ſtone, or ſtone of ſtum- 
bling, Alber rpooxbuuerTe, and offence, Rom. 
14. 20. It is evil for that man that eateth with 
offence : And ſo the other Noun Tpooromnh, 
is rendred, offence. Alſo 2 Cor. 6. 3. Give 
nous offence, And from hence, immediately is 
derived the word of the Text, dA wegoxem, 
which is verbum ambiguum, faith Ereſm. And 
indeed, being abſolutely confider'd, it may . 
ſeem zauberte ben, equally to incline to 
an aivg and paſſive ſignification, and to ad- 
mit of the conſtruction both of giving ane 
rehing offence. It is uſed only in three places. f 
In one of them, Bega underſtands it paſtvely, 
Phil 1. 10. without offence (dTg&joroTe) til 
the dey of the Lord, Inoffenſe curſu pergatis, 
ſaith he, i. e. walk ſo warily, as not to 
ble at any tumbling-ſtone you may meet with 
in your way, i. e. not to be off or take 
offence. In another, it is undoubtedly taken 
«Finely, Acts 14. 16. Jexerciſe my ſelf to baue 
4 conſcience void of offence (d ngorewer e 
Ic) tomard God, and toward min, i. e. 
pat to offend, either in of God or men; 
nat to gi 9d 2 ar men; not todo 
any thing ich my conſcience may 
check me as an offender either againſt God 
or men; or, for which, either God or men 
may call me to account as 4 ta 


. 
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Then for the Text (the only place elſe, where 
the word is uſed), 4 lapide takes in both ſenſes, 
Tam inoffenſue; quam non offendens, neither 
giving. nor tabing offence to or from others; 
but che activ ſenſe ſeems to me the moſt na- 
tural and unconltrained, and moit agreeable 
to the following words; and ſo our Tranſla- 
tors took it, rendring it, Give none offence. 
Thus Theodorer expreſly, A vobis nulla oriator 
eauſe feandali. And fo tis exactly parallel'd 
with that other place, 2 Cor. & 3 where ir 


is expreſt plainly, MyPouiay & . J- 


Havres Tproxonhu, Giving na offence in any 


thing. | 
+ Thus far the Cut ion. The Extent thereof 
follows in the latter clauſe, 

->> Neither te the Fews, nor to the Gemiles, 
vor to the Church of God.) Where, by Jen 
and Gemiles, are meant ſuch as are uncon- 
yerted ſirangers and enemies to the faith of 
Chriſt, diſtiggwſh't therefore from the chreb 
of Cod: So that under theſe three ranks the 
Apoitle underſtands all ſorts of men in the 
warld, who werr eicher Fews , or Gemiles, or 
Chriſtians; none of which mult be offended 
by us, in theuſe of our liberty in things in- 
different z ſo the Putch Annot. and ſo P. Aar- 
ur, omnes flats & omnia beminum geners vo- 
lian 4 nobis reſpici ne ſcanuiligentur, vel ab 
Evangelio cvertamur, ſex in ejus Curſu quaguo- 
made rerardentur.. And  Chryſoft. ro. the lame 
purpoſe, Ou Ae J dh & x e 


Jew, 


* 
* 


ew, AN U rde Surat; dd The f 
r muſt not only not ſmite (i. e. offend) our Bre- 


| -#byen, but alſo not thoſe that are without. 


Thus I think I have made the way clear 
and plain before the face of the Doctrine, 
which is this. | 


we muſt forbeer the uſe of our liberty in things 


; indifferem, when others axe offended and ſcan- | 


ized thereat. Or, nearer to the words of 
the Text, thus: We ought not to give offence, 
by the uſe of Indifferences, to any perſons what- 
ſoever. Even, as Nurſes many times 

ſeveral meats, though wholſome in them- 


ſelves, and ſuitable to their own Romachs, 


for their Wurſelings ſakes, becauſe they find 
them not agreeing with their conſtitutions, 
but hurtful and pre judicial to them: And, 


as that man ſhould do very ill, who, though ' 


he could fir his horſe, and run him full-ſpecd 
without danger to himſelf, yer ſhould come 
ſcouring through a Town, where many Chil- 
dren are in the way, who, before he's aware, 
may be rid over by him, and ſpoiled; ſo there 
are many things lawful in themſelves, and 
which, as to our own particulars, we mig ht 
ſafely and warr:ntably do, which yet we muſt 
forbear for others ſakes, when their ſtomachs 
will not bear them; when there are weak 
Chriſtians in the way, which may be rid over 
by us, and w thereby. This duty of 
inoffenſive walking, in ſuch caſes, is often in- 
culcated 
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[97 . 
culcated upon us, Rom. 14. 13. hut judge this 
rather , that-no man put 4 ſtumbling-block, or an 
occaſion to fall in bis brot bers way, Tpooxount,, 
3 oxdrdanrcr. The Apoſtle here makes uſe of 
both the ſynonymens words for Scandal, to en- 
large and ſtrengthen the prohibition : And 
this is ſpoken upon occaſion of indifferent 
things (as the Context, both precedent and 
ſubſequent clearly ſhows) vit · of meats and 
drinks LZeviticaly unclean , but which now 
under the Goſpel might indifferently be uſed 
as well as any other; and likewiſe of Fewiſb 
Faſts and Feſtivals, the obſeryation whereaf 
was a while permitted and indifferent, viz, till 
the Interrment of the Cęeremonial Law in the 
ruines and rubbiſh of the Temple. So that 
it is, as if he had ſaid, Let perſons forbear 
the uſe of meats and drinks forbidden to the 
Fews (though now lawful to Chriſtians), 
and let them not be offended at their obſer- 
vation of their Faſts and Feſtivals (though 
now but a, cifer,, without any fignification). 
Then, again, a little after he ſpeaks very 
fully, v. 21» It # good neither to eat fleſb, nor 
drink, wine, nor any thing. whereby thy Brother 
8 

ds to e e his Doctrine touching 
Scandal, beyond the controverſie that oc- 
caſion d. this his diſcourſe. For (as 7 
well obſeryes) he teaches that to avdid the 
offence and ſcandal of our Brethren, we muſt 
abſtain not only from things probibited * 
\ B 
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Law, (though that Law was really now ex- 
ired) but alſo from things not probibited ; 
om fleſb, wine, or any indifferent thing what- 
(2) Ex 4c- ever. It is good] not only accidemally, as (a) 
cideme ob. ſome would have it, but morely, and in it 
” , ligatlex, ſelf, both in regard of God, being very ac- 
ſtue ratio ceptable and pleaſing unto him; In regard of 
ſcandali, our Brethren, being profitable for them, and 
Sanderſ, conducing to their Edification ; and allo is 
de Oblig. regard of our ſelves, being 2 duty God re- 
Conſc, p. Jun of us, in performance whereof we 
116. U diſcharge our conſciences, and have 
comfort Neis ber to eat fleſh, nor drink wine, 
wor any ibing (i. c. to make uſe of any indif.. 
| ſerency whatever) whereby tby Brovber ſtum- 
(b) Infir- Seth, or s offended, or i made weak], Tpoc- 
mu NOM abe, & cn wes, } dd. Three 


'- lum; of- obſervable Emphaſis; for hereby he inſinu- 
fenſio au- ate the great heed,” care and circuinſpection 
tem nomi— Chriſtians ſhould take, leſt any ways by the 
nat indig- uſe of things indifferent, they ſhould be an 
naionem occaſion of offence to 2 weak Brother. So 
ſeandalum ag3in in the very next Chapter, Rom: 15. 1. 
autem im- We that are firong, ought $0 bear the infirmi- 
Portal ip- ties of the weak, aut not to pleaſe our ſelves. 
, Jam impa- i. e. Though 2 thing be not only lawful in 
; | #10nem ad it ſelf, but that wherein we take much plea - 
 Fuinam. Ag. ſure and content in doing of it; petif Gere 
| * 443, be apy weak ſtomach by, which perhaps 


cannot 
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cannot away with ſuch a diſh; we muſt deny 
our ſelves therein, and abridg our ſelves of 
our liberty, for their ſakes. And the like 
care he preſſes upon the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 
8. 8. Take beed, left by any means this liberty of 
yours, become 4 ftumbling-block, to them tbat 
are weak. i. e. Though in fome caſes you 
may lawfully eat of things offer'd to Idols, 
yet you muſt be ſure you do not do it, to the 
offence of any. And as in theſe places we 
have the Rule ſufficiently confirmed, fo elſe- 
where we may find Examples hereof in 
Practice. The Example of Chriſt offers it 
ſelf firſt to conſideration, who wrought 3 
miracle for the ayoiding of offence, Afar. 17; 
24-27. Nevertheleſs, leſt we fponld offend 
them, go thou 0 the Sea, Sec, g. d. h 
(as thou ſayeſt) I am not bound to pay 
Tax, but might make uſe of my liberty here- 
in, and refuſe ; yet leſt we ſhould give them 
occaſion to think or ſpeak evil of us, as con- 
temners of the Law and Temple of God (for 
Whoſe uſe this was paid; 28 #ilery and Am 
broſe among the Ancients ; Brugenſis, Caneto, 
and * of the * conceive; ) — 
as if we did teach and encourage Subjects 
to rebel againſt their Governours (25 Zere 
floſles it), therefore Vie waye the uſe of my 
ty, 2nd do that which*thon ſayeſt Iam 
not bouhd to. We have the example of 
Paul alſo, who having given this c 
bet to the Remus: and 8 on 
B 2 y2 
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have ſeen) ; does not, Phariſee-like, lay 
a burden upon other mens ſhoulders, and 
put a. yoke upon their necks, which him- 
ſelf was not willing to touch or bear, but 
declares, both his Keſolution in this caſe, 
1 Cor. 8. 13. Wherefore if meat make my Bro- 
ther to offend, I will eat no fleſh while the world 
endetb, teſt I make my Brotber to offend. Mark, 
does not only ſay, Tle not give my Bro- 
ther any juſt occaſion of offence, but, Ile not 
do that (if Lmay as lawfully leave it undone) 
whereupon he may take occaſion of offence ; 
nor only, Ple not eat of things offer d to Idols, 
but, Yle eat no fleſo; nor only, I'le forbear 
for a little while, or for ſome certain time, but, 
Tle zever eat thereof mbile the world ſtands ; 

nor only, Ile forbear in cafe of his damnation,” 
but in caſe of his offence ; if it make bim to 
rx Concluſio A poſtolico pectore digniſſima, 
laith Fuſtinian.- A truly noble and imitable 
Reſolution,” which (though as to the amplifi- 

cation in ſome particulars ſhould be byperbo- 

licdl, as Calvis and P. Martyr think, yet in 

the general) does moſt convincingly hold 

forth, that Chriſtians ſhould rather abridge 
themſelves in the uſe of their Chriſtian Liberty, 

than be an occaſſon of ſcandalizing any. And 

as here he declares his Reſolution, ſo in the 

next verſe to the Text, his Praſtice. Even as 

x Cor. 10. I pleaſe. all men in all things, not .ſeeking mine 


em profit, but tbe profit of many that they may 
3% be ſeved. i. e. Not ye Bo et yt | 


{ 


nei. Which words. 
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of Faith, but in the uſe of my C > — 
2 1 * — my ſe 

either by doing, or forbearing;-4s' m 

moſt acceptable to them, — — ns 
and proſitable for their ſouls. / See 115 1 Cor: 
9. 19--22, For though I be fret from all men; 
yet bave 1 made my ſelf 4 ſeruam unto all; 8c, 
Which general may be veriſied by many par» 
ticulats, 2s, his Purifying of bimſelf, "CAR. 111 
24,26.) his forbearing his power to tab 
wages of the Corinthians, and ſome ocker 
Churches, (1 Cor. 9. 18. 1 The 2. 6 an 
2 Ep. 3.9.) his Circumciſing of Timothy for the 
Fews ſake (48. 16. 3.) his ut ſuffe 

to be circumeiſed for the Gentiles ſake. (Gu 
2. 354. f. Thar tbe truth af ue Goſpel might 
continue with you). And this was:the practice 
of the other Apoſtles alſo with him, 2 Cor} 


6. 3. Gving (or, we giving) ane oſſauce in any 
thing, Mad edgar & Aαν 


e 
ſome (as . 
ſelme, aud the Syriack Interpuerer) underſtand 
as 2 Rule and Direftion to the Corimbiaus, yer 
— and more ſuitably to che Context, 
ms ate;look't upon, as Pauls Speech of him 
and ſoms others wich him, that they did 
ſo behave themſelves, as none might take of- 
fence. ati them. re in mila vitiem meum 4c 
cenuer jaziqnem. dirigo, ut, non dic0 accuſatiama, 
ſed ions; Rr po widens, 
Laich Burbypivs. FR 
ning and off ue f vol 8 


Thus 


[14] 
- Thus much may ſerve for the preſent ſup- 


port of the point, to keep it from ſinking (in 
— thoughts) while we open the three 4 


ſpurs or — it, by taking a ſurvey 
Pi ra (1) of Chriſtian Liberty; as to 
this particular ; ” Ot Things Indifferent; 
(33) Of Scandal; all rugged, thorny, and 
di{ſpuctable points, for each of them has ſome 
incumbrance upon it; ſome cantiderable dif- 
faulty attending it. which will render our 
paſſage thorow them the more operoſe and 
troubleſome. - But weſhall endeayour briefly 
to remove the ſeveral difficulties that occur, 
and make the way as plain and ſmooth as poſ- 
fibly we can, that even 2 child may both rus 
ind read; and that by 2 varrow Conſideration 
and ſtrife. Examination of theſe three things 
(as I ſaid). 


1. rn bings indifferent, 
which we muſt not make uſe of to the ſcandal 
2nd offence of vthers. 
. What thenarure bf theſe Indifferencies 
are where wedrwpyo this libercy. | 

3. What the nature of that Scandal is, for 
whichwrs.maſtnbear he uſe of our liberty 
nnn 5 0 


- And d fer ce firſt, what A Liberty is 


Cetemonies, is one branch of 
berty. Now that we may the bexter = 
1 Fl 


[rs] 
ſtadd the nature of Liberty as Chriſtien, i, e. 
belonging to us as Chriſtians, ia on 
eo, and contradiſtinction from the Fews, we 
ſhall a little refleR upon Fewiſb bondage to 
ſee what chat was; for, as they ſay, Conra- 
ries are the beſt Commentaries, and their m- 
wel oppoſmion , the moſt effeFual expoſition. 
Of Fewiſb bondage, theſe were two principal 
branches. 

t. A numerous train of external Rites and 
Ceremonious pines ae y x5/ >< =_ a 
mes b or folded vail air face ol (pi 
ritual wire ſo — ceuld ſcarce ſee 
wood for trees, diſcern che inward 
—_— e like — iu a boek, 

children look dt not regarding 
the ſenſe. Now this was a' burden and 5. 
which geled their necks, and almoſt blade 


leur it. © 
2. The reftreint that lay upon them in re- 
ference to Certain — days, and other 
in cheir own nature imdifferent ; con- 
cerning which it was ſaid” unto them, Tburb 
not, teſtewor, bendle not, 8ee. whereby their 
bands were tied, and their mownhs gagg'd, and 
2 knife fer to their throats; and ſo their li- 
berty was reftrain'd, and they were 
into bondage and thraldom thereby. 


Now 
Cbriftion Liberty ſnaps 2fimder the bonds of 
both theſe Impoſitions ; 3 For, 

diſcharged 


the Ceremontes ftem 
B 4 any 


1. R 


cheir backs, do that they were an able 40. AQ.r5.10... 


= 2 

any further 'attendance upon the worſhip of 
God, and admitted only a few plainer (in 
the two Sacraments of Baptiſm and the Lords 
A Supper) into their rooms 3 ſo that true Goſ- 
” Joh. 4.23. pel-worſhippers do worſhip God in Ipirit and 
| in #ruth, eminently over what they did then. 
2 2. That Ceremonial reſtraint is alſo now 
taken off, which lay upon the uſe of indiffer- 
ent things (which is the particular under 
preſent conſideration) which to us Chriſti- 
ans God has cleanſed (48. 10. 15.) and made 
pure, (Tis. 1. 15.) and given us freely to en- 
1% (1 Tim. 6. 17.) — therefore nothing i⸗ 
now to be refuſed, (viz. upon any. ſuch ac- 
count), (1 Tim. 4. 4.) And this Ziberty we 
are bound ſtrenuouſly to aſſert and ſtand faſt 
in, not ſuffering our ſelves to be again in- 
; tanzled with this yoke, (Gel. 5. 1.) nor ſub- 
jecting our ſelyes to any humane Ordisances, 
either by way of Dodrine or Command, not 
to touch, taſte, handle, 8c. (Cal. 2.2022.) 
whereby any tye ſhould lye upon us for a 
total and univerſal abſtinence from any of the 
good creatures of. Gd. * | 
So then, 17 2. Liberty allows a free uſe 

of things indifferent. 28 
But now, notwithſtanding this general per- 
miſſion, there may be a particular, occaſional, 
and accidemal reſtraint of this liberty, pra hic 
& xunc, upon ſeveral occaſions, and in ſeve- 
ral caſes: As, en 
n caſe of Scandal io our ſelyerr;if ul 
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find them ſnares, and occaſions of fin to us, 
Mat. 5. 29. If thy right eye offend thee, 8c, 
Prov. 23. 1. Put aknife to thy throat, & c. So 
in caſe of Drunkeuneſs, Prov. 23. 31. Look 
not upon the wine when it is red, &c. 

(2) In caſe of Scandal to others, when it 
gives offence to them, and wounds their con- 
ſcience; Gal. 3. 13. Uſe not liberty for an occu- 
an to the fleſh, but by love ſerve one another. 
i. e. So uſe” your liberty, as may be con- 
one with Charity, (But of this more here- 
after). 

(3) In caſe of a m, or Oath, or ſuch 
like Engagement, Deut 23. 23. That whichis 
gone out of vhy lips, thou ſhalt keep and perform. 
Wherein yet Chriſtians ſhould be very care- 
ful that they don't * incangle 
themſelyes, 

(4) In caſe of Competition, or Interſer ing 
wich any neceſſary duty. It was free for the 
Fews to oſſer wie — pleaſed for the ſer⸗ 
vice of the Temple; but if their parents 
ſtood in need of it (their relief; being a 
neceſſary duty) it was 2 fruſtrating God's 

Command, to uſe their liberty in that caſe, 
HAR. 15. 4-6. 

(s) In caſe of Scruple or Prejudice, when 
Conſcience: either condemns, Rom. 14. 14.-- 
To bin thas efteemeth any thing to be unclean, to 
KY =: nm or doubts of the lawtulncfs ' 
of ſuch a practice, Rem. 14. 23.--Whatſoever 
i; porof faith (i, e. — * it is 


either 


Dub. 
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either preſcribed, or permitted by God, and fo 
lawful to be done) s ſin. 

(6) In caſe of a juſt Probibit ion by Autho- 
rity, 1 King. 2. 36. And the King ſaid nts 
Shimei, Build thee an bouſe in Feruſalem, and 
dwell there, and go not forth thence any whither. 

. 35. 6. But they ſaid, We will drink no wine; 

Fonadab the ſon of Rechab our father com- 
manded us, ſaying, Te ſhall drink, no wine, nei- 
ther ye, nor your ſons for ever, Which pra- 
ctice of theirs was not only allowed, but re- 
warded 2 — as may be ſeen, v. 18, 19. 


Now here lies the diffculry in this point of 
Chriſtian Liberty in indifferent things. 


Whether a reſtraint laid upon aa indiffer- 
ent thing meerly by humane authority, be 
an infringement of, and encroachment upon, 
Chriſtian Liberty ? ; 

This is a berd kvot, which generally all thar 
I have met with, have (in my apprehenſion) 
rather cut aſunder, than untied. ; 

Some will have Chriſtian Liberty herein, 
to conſiſt both in Liberty of judgement and pra- 
ice ; and that, if what Chriſt bur left free do 
not ſtill remain as free as Chriſt len it, and we 
yield to it, and comply accordingly ; tba is not to 
ſtand faſt in the liberty wherewith- Chrift bas 


made us free, So the Author of Benn of for- 


mer Light, 69, 70. The common Doctrine ; 
1s, That Deterthindtion of the Practice, docs 
not prejudice Chriſtian Liberty. Thus T. 
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IMariyr in Cor. De adiapboris, libertas in awimo 


re tinenda eſt, non in atione. And ſo Dr. San- Serm. p. 


- derſon, The liberty of a Chriſtien to any thing in- 589. 410. 
differem conſiſts in this, Iba bis judgement # and ſo, De 


thorowly perſwaded of the indifferevcy of it 3 Conſc. p. 
21 I, &c. 


and therefore it is the Determination of the judge- 


+ ment inthe opinion of the thing, not in the uſe of 


it, that takes away Chriſtian Liberty. So others, 
But 1 needs profeſs my unſarisfiedneſs 
with this diſtinction, as not being, to my 
apprehenſion, ſufficiently 'countenanc'd by 
Scripture, but rather diſown'd; and for o- 
ther reaſons alſo which follow afterwards, 


If I may have leave to wy Skill for 
the untying of this knot, 1 ſhall offer my 
thoughts, and make payment of what is due 
to this queſtion (ar leaſt, xd ow and ſhere of 
it) in theſe ſeveral Sum: follow 


1. "Tis certain, that Civil ub jeſtion, 
and Obedience to Magiſtrates, uni C boi tian Zi- 
berty do very wel confift togetber. There's 2 
friendly correſpondence between them, with. 
out any jarring or diſcord. There are places 


of Scripture which plainly enjoyn the pra- 
Rice of both thefe. On the one hand, Civil 


Subjetion, Rom,13. 1. Let every ſoul be ſubje#10 
bigher powers. On the other hand, ſtanding 
Liberty, Gal. 5. 1. Stand faſt 


the 
40 our Cbriſtian 
in the Liberty whorewith Chriſt bas made us free. 
Nay, there's one place ſeems to joyn and 
yy marry 


ing. 2 


Sol. 


(a) Bonur, etiamſi ſeryiat, free too; we. may 

libey eft : malus autem eti- obedient Subjefts , and yet 

anſi regnet. ſerous eſt ; , free Chriſtians, Submiſſion 

nec uni us hominis ſed,quod to eyery dn 

gr avius eſt, tot Dominorum, and Chriſtian 

A Aug. de C. not 8 = 
4. C. 3. 
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mis your ſelves to every ordinance 0 as (i. e. 
to all ſorts of Magiſtrates; ; fo called, becauſe 
they are of mens ſetting up, are for mens 
good; and the particular torm uſually left 
to mens choice and determination) for the 
Lords ſake. And leſt any ſhould object, 
That this were to prejudice our, Cbri 12 
Liberty 7 adds, v. 16. As frees which 

{. and Oecumenius joyn with the word = 
48 13. as if he had aid, We may 42 

mit our ſelves, ＋ * per we 
(s) 


tt 


ce of man, 
eedom are 


Prop. 2. ' Chriſtian Liberty 
lies originally inthe judgement: In accounting 
and judging thoſe things about Which it is 
converſant, or wherein it does conſiſt, to be 
neither commanded nor 2 by God. 
The reaſon bl is, Becauſe the Pradice 
depends altogether upon 
the judgement be once leve 
ous principles concerning 
the Practice is for ever reſtrain 


whole being of Cbrift iftian RY 1 5 
deſtroy d. 8 when the 2 
rightly informed, though in ſome. caſes. i- 


berw 


3 


1 that if f 


” Mom Lon. —_— ail &. —_ AM A. * 
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| & berty of Practice 


may be reſtrain'd, yet in all 
others 1t remains entire. - And therefore, 
though in ſeveral caſes we may part with 
Liberty of Prattice (as has been ſhew'd), yet 
we muſt be ſure to preſerve Liberty of Fudges | 
ment entire, and ſtand faſt in that. Which, 1 
conceive, was one main reaſon (and not, 


becauſe Chriſtian Liberty did conſiſt only 


therein, as-* 2 very learned Writer ſuppoſes) 
that Paal was ſo zealous in aſſerting and 
contending for Ziberty of Fudgemen's and op- 
poling thoſe who went about to impoſe” a 
Dactrinal neceſſity of obſerving Judaical Rites 
and Ceremonies, Gal. 2. 4, . Whereas in 
matter of Practice he does occaſionally yield 
in that, out of tenderneſs towards weak Bre- 
thren, and compliance with them for their 
good. Let, 


Prop. 3. Chriſtien Liberty is not confin'd only 
to the Fudgement : It does not conſiſt only in 
Liberty of Judgement; ſo that if that be left 
free a the  Fratice may be totally and univer- 
ſally reſtrain'd, without any poſſibility of a 
breach of Liberty thereby. But, Chriſtian Li- 
berty extends to the Practice alſo; ſo that Ti- 
berty of Practice is a branch of Chriſtian Zi- 
berty, as well as Liberty of Fudgemem: You 
ſhall find the Apoſtle Paul condemns the re- 
int of the Praſtice, as being a violation 
their liberty, and a returning again im- 
to bondage, . Gal. 4« 9, 10. Ie obſerve — 


Ftillingfl. 
tren. p. 58. 


" _— 7 


and months, Sc. Col. 2. 20, 21. Why are ye © 


ſubjett io Ordinances ? Touch not, 8c. i. e. Why 
do you dance after their pipe, tune your Fin- 
gers to their Tongues, and conform your Pra- 
tice to their Precepts and Doctrines? 'You 
ought not to do ſo: It's a renouncing of your 
intereſt in Criſs Death. Beſides, Do 


chink a Magiſtrate might now forbid his b ; 


jects the uſe of all thoſe things which God 
made unclean by the Ceremonial Law, 
though he left their Judgements free > or 
command the uſe of all thoſe Rites then eſta. 
bliſhed, though not upon a ſacred, but a 
civil account? 


Prop. 4. The meer determination of the Pra- 
ice, quatenus determination, doth not infringe 
our Liberty; for then it might not juſtly be 
determin'd in any caſe whatſoever ; but it 
may juſtly be determin'd in ſome caſes with- 


our breach of liberty, viz. in the caſes be- 


fore mentioned. The reaſon whereof is, Be- 
cauſe thoſe things in ſuch a caſe, put off (prs 
tie & nunc) the nature of indifferency, and 
become neceſſary, and ſo lye without the 
verge and bounds of Liberty. But, 


Prop. 5. A needleſs ard unneceſſary de- 
privation of this Liberty of Praflice, ws the di- 
re and formal breach of t. Not meerly the 
Determination, a5 was ſaid, but the needieſui 
of it, i. e.-when there is no reaſon at all for 


it, 
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it, but meerly the Determiners will. My 
reaſon is, Becauſe it is an unjuſt reſtraint of 
our liberty (as being made without reaſon. 
which is the rule and foundation of Juſtice), 
and therefore, a breach of our liberty. 

There's a twofold goodneſs or neceſſity, I- 
trinſecal, or general, engraven in the nature 
of, things by ſome divine Command, natural 
or pofitive; as to pray, read, be diligent 
in our callings, Oc. and Extrinſecal, (ircum- 
ſtential, or Particular, ariſing only from 
circumſtances ;. as, to tak? ck when I 
am fick, to recreate my ſelf when I am 
tired out and wearied with the Duties of 
my particular calling, to have a conyeni- - 
ent place for the publick Aſſemblies of the 
Church, &c. Now every humane 
conſtitution muſt have one of theſe to vouch 
and 9 it. It muſt be . either 

the Imrinſecal goodneſe of the thing; 
. therefore that is a lawful Rar er 4 
which enjoyns perſons to aſſemble them- 
ſelves together on the Lord's day for che 
publick and ſolemn worſhip of God. Oo: 
on ſome Extrinſecal and Circumſtamial go 
neſs ; and therefore that is a lawful Sta- 
rute, which prohibits the Exportation of 
Wool, becauſe it would deprive the Na- 
eiyes of a great part of their maintenance 
aboye dr and ordering of it ; and that 
is good Law which provides for the con- 
veletey of place, &c. about publick _ 
| Po 


- 


Sip 


neither ſuch an intrinſecal, nor circumſtantial 


(a) we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an indiftexency as to 
its nature, and indifferen- 
cy. as to its uſe and end; or, 
between an indifferency as 
o Law, and indi fferency as 
to Order and Peace. Here 
T ſay that in things wholly 
indifferent in both reſpeits, 
_ that 1, in 4 thing neither 
commanded nor forbidden by 
God, nor that bas any. ap- 
parent reſpelt to the Peace 
and Order of the Church 
God, there can be nor 
tional account given, why 
the nature ofſuch indifferen- 
cies ſhould be alter d by any 
bumane Laws and Conſtitu- 
tions, But matters tbat are 
only indifferent as to 4 com- 
mand, but are much con- 
ducing tothe peace and or- 
der of 4 Church, are the 
proper matter of humane 
Conſtitutions concerningthe 
Churches Polity, Stillingfl. 
Iren. p. 53. and the ſame 
may be . ſaid of Civil f 
fairs. | 


$% 


But otherwiſe, thoſe Laws which have K 


goodneſs, have not the due 
and (2) proper matter of 
a good Law. For every Law 
ſhould be for the publick 
good; which ſuch Laws 
cannot be, becauſe, 
have nothing at all of goͤbd 
neſs in them, and conſe- 
quently do intrench upon 
Chriſtian Liberty, 

Now that this circumſtan- 
tial goodneſs is neceſſarily re- 
quired to. warrant the de- 
termination. of an indiffer- 
ency, I prove thus : 

Either the Magiſtrate 
muſt have regard to good 
and convenient circumſtan- 
ces in the lawful determj- 
nation of things in their 
own nature indifferent ; or 
2 thing being ſo indifferent, 
he may cloath. it with whar 
circumſtances he pleaſes. 
But he may not do ſo, which 
I prove by theſe inſtances : 
To dig 2 pit, is in general, 
and in its own nature an in- 
different thing; but a Ma- 
giſtrate may got. c 
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me to dig it in an high- way, or in a ſtreet, 
any great thorough- fare, becauſe it migh 
occaſion the ruine of many; and fo is not on- 
ly, inconvenient, but unlawful. Again, A 
Magiſtrate may lawfully command me to co- 
ver my re, and rake it up in a fafe place; 
but he may not command me to lay it a- 
mong ſtraw, or near Gunpowder ; becauſt 
this would be to the evident endangering of 
my houſe, and conſequently unlawful. There- 
fore to make a lawful determination of an 
indifferency, ſo as thereby nbt to encroach 
on ( briſtian Liberty ; there muſt be a concur- 
rence of circumſtances conſtituring à cireum- 
ſtantial goodneſs, or neceſſity : without which, 


if the reſtraiht d 


breach of Liberty, be- 
cauſe (4) unjuſt. 

Beſides, for any perſon 
to ſtamp and” imprint the 
character of à2 Law oy 
his own will in publick 
affairs, which concetn the 
practice and obedience of 
others; and to ſay, Sic vo- 
lo, fic jubeo; I will bave it 
ſo, becauſe I will bave it ſo, 
looks too like a flower of 
the Imperial Crown of Hea- 
ven for any creature, to 
Wear in his boſom; and 


| depend meerly and ſolely” 
upon the Law- makers will, xt is 2 di 


(a) Iniquam exerceri« domi- 
nationem, ſi iled negatic i= 
cere quia vultis, non quis de- 
buit non licere, Tertull. A. 
pol. c. 4. 
9 were much more 751 
ble, if men would plead for th 
neceſſity of the 1bings, which 
is ſeems good unto them to 
command, and on that ground 
to command their obſervance, 
than, granting them not ur- 
ce ſſary in themſelves ,to mal 
them nece ſſary to be obſerved. 
C g is 


mands, for reaſons, which 
they ſay, ſatisße themſelves, 


b ing [a- 


28 the will of man can 
Je no way influenced unto 
obedience, but by meer ac- 
kntwledged Sover aignty, or 
conviction of reaſon in and 
from the things themſelves, 
commands in and about things 
wherein not that the, 
C s eve an abſolute 


Juoteraigi (as God bas in 
al things, and the Civil Sy- 
 preme MA. ate, in things 

Tvil, that are good and lan- 
1), nor can they find the 
reaſons of the rbings them- 


ſelves cogent, are 4 yoke , 
wbich- God bas not deſigned 
the ſons of men to bear. Diſ- 
-courſe conc. Liturgies and 
thcir Impoſ. p. 44. 


obedience 4 required, For 


T7 _—_ 


is ſuch a badge of Sdve- 
raignty, as uo ere 
t to uſurp. or preten 
tor being rhe Ytiliar Pre- 
rogative of the Supreme 
Majeſty of Heaven, whoſe 
property it is, to will, Be- 
cauſe be will, Rom. 9. 15. 
Nay further, He reby you 
pull up the flood- gates of Jus 


tice, ang expoſe us to an 


inundation of violence and 
oppreſſion : you ſer infinite 
gins and ſnares to entrap 
the conſcience withall; you 


go about to legitimate 49 


ſpurious brood that ſhall be 
begotten between a bruitiſh 
head and a wicked heart; 
you render Chriſtian Liberty 
a meer cifer, and iuſignifl- 
cant thing, and make Chri- 
ſtians perfect ſlaves; For 
what is ſlavery, but to be 
ſubject to the will of 
another without reaſon > 
Whereas, though we muſt 


ſubmit, yet ſtill, as free, as was ſhowed before. 
And hence I infer, ' | x 

t=fer. 1. 1. That though there be a ground an 
reaſon pretended for ſuch a reliraigt where- 


7 


and 


T2 


by the Impoſers would warrant its needful- 


neſs and ne 3 yet if it be but a pretence, 
and ſuch a reaſon as will not bold water, nor 
indure the light and weight of an impartial 
examination; tis equally offenſive to Chriſtian 
Liberty, as if there were no reaſon at all; be- 
cauſe tis really unjuſt, and ſo really a breach 
of Liberty. 


If it be bere demanded, who ſtal be judge of Queſt 


this, whether the reaſon of the Determination 
of ſuch Indifferencies be ſubſtamial 4d firm, 
or #0 ? 


I anſwer briefly and clearly. Every one muſt 
judge for bis own ſbave, and his own work; for 
ſo. much as concerns himſelf, and which be 

be reſponſible and accoumable for 10 Gol. 
Every one muſt give an account of himſelf 10 
God (Rom. 14. 12.) and of his actions, aud 


therefore mult firſt tatę account of himſelf and 


Anſw. 


his actions, whether he act according to Rule. 


(1) The Augiſtrate (not the Subject) muſt 
judge for what concerns the making of the 
Law, and for what Belongs to him in his ca- 
pacity; as, That the Law for the After of 
it, be not only lawful, but expedient; that 
the Ends he propounds cc himſelf be not ſiui- 
ſler and crooked, as to t rxannize over his Sub- 
jects, to maintain fictions and diviſions 4- 


mong them, to get money for Diſpeniati- 
, —— C 2 


ONS, ba 


(a) Aquinas, out of Iſidore. 
makes three Conditions of 
a good Law, 

(1) £uod religioni congruat, 
in quantum ſcilicet eſt propor- 
tionatum legi divine.(2)Quod 
diſcipline conveniat, in quan- 
tum ſcilicet eſt proportionatum 
legi nature. (3) Nuod ſaluti 
proficiat, in quantum ſcilicet 
eſt froportionatum utilitati 
bumane, I 2x. q. 95. a. 3. 


(b) Camero allows us not 
only to ſeek a reaſon of the 
Churches Laws, Non enim, 
faith he, vere Eccleſiæ libet 
leges ferre quarum non red- 
dat rationem, (Pralet. Tom. 
I, p. 367.) but he will like- 
wiſe have us in ſuch things 
as concern the glory of 
God, not to obey the Laws 
of any Magiſtrates blindly 
and without reaſon. 16id. 
Engl. Pop. Cerem. p. 372. 


ons, Fc. but upright and 
juſt,viz.to (a) promote the 
wel. public, that his Sub- 
Jets may lead peaceable and 
quiet lives under him, in all 
godlineſs and boneſty, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, 1 Tim. 
2. 2. (2) Every Subject 
in particular, muſt judge 
for what concerns himſelf 
in his place to do, in obey- 
ing the Law: 1e muſt look 
before be leap, and (h) con- 


ſider whether the 2&s We 


obedience required, be a- 
greeable to the Rule of all 
our actions, viz. the re- 


vealed will of God, and 


ſuch as he may ſafely an- 
ſwer for both to God and 
his owt conſcience, This I 
take to be the reaſon why 
generally in the Proem of 
Laus, the grounds and oc- 
caſions of them are laid 
down, that ſo the Judge- 
ments of the Subjects may 
be ſatisfied about them; 


and conſequently that they may judge of thoſe 


reaſons, and of the Laws by tho 


e reaſons. 


Eſpecially in religious affairs, every one muſt 


Eccl. 5. 1. ſee that he do not offer the ſacrifice of 1 
who 


HT LESS cot ans ae a... 


9 — _ 


e 


| inſpired, much more in caſe of meerly bum 
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who know not or conſider not what they do, 
but muſt be careful to render to God aoyixdy 
AaTpH ay, 2 reaſonable ſervice, (Rom. 12. 1.) 
Such an examination, or judgement of diſcretion 
or diſcerning, was allowed and commended in 
reference to thoſe Directions which were held 
forth even by perſons infallibly inſpired, 
AFR. 17. 11. They received the word with all rea- 
dineſs of mind, and ſearched the Scriptures daily 
wbet ber thoſe things were ſo. Mark, they received 
readily, and yet ſearched. They made no more 

bajte than. good ſpeed. But when by tryal they 
had found the Doctrine delivered to be of the 
right ſtamp, they preſently received it for 
currant coin. Now if this were commendab 
towards the Difates of perſons immedi, 


_ 


conſtitutions and injunFtions, Lems or Canons. A 
as in the foreg 
their Fu 


ample of it in point of Practice, 1 Cor. 10. 


15. I ſpeak, as to wiſe men; judge ye what I . 
And this is that Fudiciun private diſcretionds, 


all Proteſtants generally maintain and; plead 


_— n l * 3 
Ik. 1 1 * * 
K 


oing inſtance they made uſe of 
gm of diſcretion in reference to „ 
matters of Doctrine, ſo we have alſo an ex- 


(a)Quiboc * 
judicium 

privatis e- 
ripiunt bo- 
mines in 

belluas pla- 
ne trans- 
formant. 
Cum igitur 
dogma pro- 
ponit ur * 
credendum, 

aut pra- 
ceptum 4= 
liquid fa- 
riendum, 
"quia cre- 


nis partici- 
pem præ- 


Fudgement of diſcretion, or diſcerzing, which ſtarevelim, 


examindre 


for againſt Papiſts, as belonging to private . el 
2 who have eyes in t ie heads, as 9 
well as the Pope, or any other Governours 7 * 
Whatever; and without which you tranf- * — 
form mep into (4) brutes and irrhional tools. 
obedience ia bruitiſh obedience ; yea 


# 


For a blind 
7 C 3 


even 


am meam. 
Daven. de 
Judice. 
Cap. 3. 


Hiſt. of 
udrrels 
0 Paul fo 
with State 
of Venice. 
p. 205. 
Object. 


Salut, 


301 


even Papiſt: themſelves, viz. the State of 
Venice in caſe of the Interdict by Paul the 
5th maintain'd, That when the Pope thunders 
out bis cenſures, it's permitted to the Dodors, 
(who in that caſe are but private perſons, 
only better able to judge) to conſider whe- 
ther he bas proceeded clave errante, aut non 
errante. | | 

If it be objected (as uſually it is ) that ibis will 
deſtroy all order, and then every man muſt be a 
Stateſman. I anſwer, 

1. Every man is bound under the danger 
of ſin, or as he lies under the obligation of 
avoiding fin ; to be exceeding careful that 
he judge righteous judgement, and to lud 
of things as they truly and really are 3 for 
in caſe of miſtake, he is guilty of fin againſt 
God. both immediately (becauſe he has com- 
manded obedience) and nediately in his De- 
puty, who has made ſuch a Law, and en joyns 
fuch a Practice. 


. As to ſtanding Laws concerning Civil 


Fairs, this is a meer cavil, without any 
ground in experience. For where the peo- 
ple have an intereſt in the Cegiſlatiue power, 
they do ſo well and fully underſtand their on 
concernments, that it's rare to find ſuch Laws 
25 are liable to juſt exceptions, and do not 
tend to the publick good, either for the maig- 
taining propriety, encoura trade, re- 
rang abuſcs, 6s the he Es where 
ſome "+ difference has raiſed mens ſpi- 

">. rits. 
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rits, and begotten ſuch animoſities as ſet one 
party on work to crifſh the other, and to 
make Laws for the very nonce. But other- 
wiſe ordinarily they are ſuch as no perſon of 
any ching like ſober principles can ſcruple 
them, becauſe they reſtrain Liberty upon good 
— — — if there are any o- 
ther which poſſibly may have crept in by ſome 
corrupt cuſtom, or are the ſerlings of any 
Topiſb principle, or praftice (as that about Pi- 
vorce, Which by our Laws is only 4:menſe & 
thoro, but in no caſe # vincalo) or the like, 
and do not ſtand this bottom of .rigls 
reaſos ; it's no of order, or tendency 
to confuſion, to ion ſuch Laws, and call 
them to account for their me and tile, 
whether chey hold ia capite or no. 
3. Tis true indeed in religions effairs, men 
are apt to be more imperiam and impaſing, and 
to meaſure all others by their owu line, ahd. 
force them to a compliance with their hu- 
mors and 8 either 1 — 
Procruſtes) by ſtretching ont on the one 
hand 22 — would have them, or 
| by cutting them ſhort on the other hand, and 
2 them in what they like not them- 
ves ; which is the temper of ſuch perſons 
eſpecially, whoſe Religion is conſin d within 
the narrow limits of bodily exerciſe, of ſome 
few fly vites and ceremonies, and doth 


not irallel ich that latitude. (Pſal. 119. 
96.) that is in God's Commandments, And 
" F C 4 this 


£ 


26, 
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this was the caſey many times at leaſt, be- 
. tweewrhe Bj 


and Non-conformiſts: for- 
merly: If any would not keep pace with 
them. and come up to their garb in matter 
of Ceremonies, they endeavoured to ſpur, and 
prick him on by all violent ways imaginable: 

But in the more ſabſtamie! and vital parti of 
Religion and Godlineſs, as, ſtrict and conſci- 
entious ſanRification of the Sabbath, pain- 
fulneſs in Preaching, c. thoſe that did out- 


o them, and out-go them herein, they were 


always checking, and curbing, and laying r»bs 
in their way. rr day + caſe; eh we per- 
22 guilty of che diſorder ( (& any be) 
go about to impaſe and enforce ſ 

and unnegeſſaries (if not non 


; 2 and not thoſe that inſiſt upon their 


juſt liberty, 

4. For temporary, occaſiquat. commands of 
Magiſtrates, wherein perhaps ſome Myſteries 
of Nate are involved, the more weighty the 


| buſineſs is which is required of the Subjects, 


(as engaging their lives, eſtates; or the like 
the yrs ſhould they be, and he 


more diligent in pondering ibe pat af abeir feet, 


and not running raſhly, baud over upon 
ſuch undertakings. As on the one hand we 
muſt not be pragmaticaly ingulſuive into the 
reaſons of them (as the Reverend Pregbyterias 
Divines well expreſs it, in one of their Ad- 

dreſſes to. the King)]; ſo on the other hand | 


we muſt nor ſhut our eyes «gains ig, 


8 
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or diſo wn and deny our own reaſon, by obey - 
ing thoſe which apparently enter- 
fere with n ſenſe, and violate the 
rules of common honeſty, Thus much for. 


2. Tanker further, That though there Was Inſer. 2. 
a good ground and reaſon for the Determi- 
nation at firſt,” ſo that it was lawful aud war- 
rantable then, and no infringement of Liberty 3 
yet if afterwards that ground fails, and that 
reaſon ceaſes, then to continue the reſtraint 
any longer is a breach of liberty; for that 
which is the life and ſoul of the law being gone, 
the law muſt needs expire, and remain a meer 
carcaſt. E. g. If eating of fleſh-meat be for- 
bidden at a certain ſeaſon of the year upon 
this Political ground, and Reſon of ſtate, vix. 
for the Preſervation aud Propagation of Cattel ; 
then when there is a ſufficient ſtore and ſtock 
of Cattel. the ground of the Law ceaſing, 
the Law —— to ceaſe; and i 5 Law con- 
tinues any longer, tis a breach _— ledge, 
andan — upon our liberty. So w , 
Paul enjoyns Timothy the uſe of a little'Wine 1 Tim. 5. 
for | bis flomachs ſake, and often infirmities ; 2 Zo 
whenthis infirmities are removed, and his ſto- 
mach requires it not, he is no longer bound to 

3. Though the Civil Liberties of ſeveral Injer, 3- 
Nations are different one from another, ac- 


ing to the diverſtty of circumſtances; 
70 Sas Common-wealths * 


De Oblig. 
Conſc. p. 
240. 


L341 
they ſhould all agree in this 8 not to 
be reſtrained but upon good reaſons. 

4. Chriſtian Liberty is as well concern d in 
Civit, 28 Eecleſtaſtical affairs; and is not on- 
ly ſubject to infringement by Eccleſiaſtical 
— * on Gal. 5.1. —— — by 
Cuil alſo. For though the power of Migi- - 
ſtrates be of larger extent in (vil than Ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, and God has left more par- 
ricularsto their determination in the-former 
than in the latter, becauſe mens reaſon will 
carry them a great deal further in thaſe than 
in theſe, (A clear reaſon of the different ex- 
rent of their in theſe different caſes, 
though Dr. Sanderſon ſay he never could meet 
wich any thing like a reaſon for it) Jet ſo far 
as his power reaches. ia theſe (which 


is, in matters of worſhip, not to inſtitute any 


new rites or Ceremonies, as parts 


and ap- 
pendages to the worthip of God; 


only to 


ogulate, according to the Rules of Decency, 


7 


Order, and Ediß ration, thoſe asceſſam circum- 
ſtances which are common to that with other 
actions of the like nature; fo for Doſtrinalt, 
hos age = new Arricle of faith, but * 
explain thoſe already in 
Scripture ; aud —— 

e: pg _ 


termine them. by Scri 
_ not to make Laws they! pleaſe, 
to proceed . to — no 


in the uſe of cenſure, and in 


them ; I ſay, fo far as the Magiſtrates power 
reaches 


7 * 
fx; 
* * * - 
. 
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reaches in theſe things) his Laws about them 


are equally obligatory with thoſe about Ciuil 
affairs, and one does no more infringe (hri- 
ian Liberty than another. por if either of 
them are without reaſon, they infringe it; 
if both are grounded upon Reaſon, then yei- 
ther of them infringe it, no more one than 
another. 
But what if there, be an encroachment upon our 
Liberty, what muſt we do for the preſervation 
thereof ? 


Queſt, 


Take heed ypu be not ative therein, or Auſw. 


acceſſory and conſenting thereto, and ſo make 
it your own act, and betray your liberty: 
But, | 
(1) For Liberty of Fudgement ( which no 
one can depriye you of without your own 
conſent) be ſure to ſtand faſt in that, by not 
entertaining and ſucking in any. opinions 
contrary thereto, as if you were in 
conſcience to judge that God did forbid, ar 
command ſuch or ſuch things, and thereby 
lay a reſtraint upon the uſe of them. Taul 
often admoniſhes us to take heed that none 
deceive, ſpoils or beguile us (Col. 2. 8. 18. Be- 
ware leſt any man ſpoil jou: Let no man beguile 
You. 2 Theſ. 2.3. Let no man deceive you by any 
means); intimating, that it is in our power 


to prevent it, and our fault, if we do not 
prevent it. | 

(2). For Liberty of praſtice, becauſe that 
may 


reſtrain'd whether we will or no, by 
com- 


z & (1 


compulſion of the outward man, as by im- 
riſoument, or the like, or in a Moral way, 
penalties ; in this latter caſe (1) we muſt 
got look upon ſuch Impoſitions as laying any 
- eye ox obligation upon the conſcience either 
immediately or mediately 3 2 ore muſt 
not take our ſelves bound in conſcience to 
6 ſubmit to them. 2. We muſt weigh the penal- 
| ties we axe to undergo with the priviledges we 
5 ; are to part with, and chuſe the lighter. E. g. 
| For a Miniſter to be hindred from exęcuting 
his office, or a private perſon from receying of 
the Sacrament is a penalty 3 and to ſerve God 
in that manner and method which I judge 
moſt agreeable to the Rules of the word, and 
moſt acceptable to him, is my priviledge ; 
but I will rather part with this priviledge, as 
to ſome cir antial point, wherein the 
ſubſtance and ſtreſs of the duty does not con- 
fR, than ſaffer that penalty of being depri- 
ved of the Ordinances. 

In the other caſe, when a force lies upon 
us, 2nd our liberty is reſtrain'd thereby, we 
are innocent and guiltleſs, becauſe only paſ- 
frve, and it's done without our conſent , 
which only makes us cylpable. We may not 
yield up our liberties ; yet if they be taken 

1 away from us, we may ſubmit without fin. 

Thus have I tranſcribed my thoughts, and 
ſtated the caſe as clearly as I could in this 
ravel'd point of Chriſtian Liberty, by ſhowing 
wherein it does conſiſt; how far forth it is 

et hed able 


2 . ö ee 
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liable to be impoſed upon, and baffled by 
humane Conſtitutions, and what muſt be done 
for the aſſerting thereof. 

The total Sum of the whole diſcourſe is 
this: That though Obedience to Magiſtrates 
and Chriſtian Liberty are very conſiſtent, yet 
for Magiſtrates to lay a reſtraint upon Indif- 
ferencies meerly, quis placet & libet, is an 
abridgment and infringment of Chriſtian Li- 
berty, which we muſt not wilingly admit of, 
nor be acceſſory to, though we may ſilbmits 
But if they do it quiz expedit, When there are 
ſufficient reaſons for it from any circumſtantial 
conſideration, ſo long as thoſe reaſons hold 
good (of which every one is to be judge, for 
to much as concerns his own practice), this is 
no breach at all. Our liberty remains ſtill 
entire to us, notwithſtanding ſuch a determi. 
nation, | 

Now, if any one ſhall ſtumble at this, and 
think it ſtrange that I take off the lawfulneſs 
of the determination from the wil (Which 
perhaps they may call the  Aurbority) of the 
Lawgiver, and lay it upon à concurrence of 
circumſtances, and ſo attribute and aſcribe 
that to circumſtances, which I deny to Authoe 
rity: I mhall offer this (which is very obſerva- 
ble) for their further ſatisfaction, viz. That 
4 concurrence-of circumſtances (which I may 
call a Providemial, or emergent neceſſity cow 
ſtituting and making up ſuch an extrinſecal good- 
neſs, as Iſpake of before) may do tha whith 

no 


(2) Providential neceſſity 
may mate that which i ſin- 
ful ſcandalizing to be obe- 
dience to the 6th Command. 
ment (as rather to eat Ido. 
lothytes than to ſtarve), but 
the will of Superiors can 
mabe no ſuch change. Ru- 
therf. of Scand. p. 78. Di- 
vine neceſſity by Gods Ordi- 
nance alters the caſe, not 
bumane, by enforcing aut bo- 


#0 . humane Authority can. 
(4) For it can make that 
which (otherwiſe and ab- 
ſtracting from thoſe cir- 
cumſtances ) is unlawful, 
to become lawful , much 
more then that which o- 
therwiſe is but indifferent, 
to be neceſſary. I ſay, a 
concurrence of circum- 
ſtances may make that 
which otherwiſe is unlaw- 
ful to be lawful, as is e vi- 


rity, Tailor of circumſp. 


dent by David's eating the 
Walk. c. 21. 


ſbew-bread when he was an 
hungred, which otherwiſe 

had been unlawful ; and therefore the Fews, 
4 when there was no ſuch providential neceſſiy. 
A Mac,7.1, choſe rather to dye than to eat ſwines-fleſb, 
7 (forbidden by God, as the ſhew-bread was) 
though commanded by man. So if Saul and 
lis Army had been ready to ſtarve, and could 
have got no other E but the Anale 
kites cattel, certainly God's preferring mercy 
before ſacrifice, would have warranted them 
to have killed and eaten thereof, though o- 
therwiſe they were commanded to deſtroy 
them, and reſerve none. Now if that in thoſe 
things which otherwiſe are unlawful, a con- 
currence of circumſtances can do that which 
no humane authority can, viz. make them 
lawful ; then much more in Indifferencies may 
it 
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it do that which no humane authority can, 
vic. lay a reſtraint upon the uſe of them, as 
is evident by this inftatice. Had Haniel for- 
born the Ceremony of kneeling at prayer, or 
looking towards Feruſulem, our of any natural 
neceſlity, or by. reaſon of any infirmity 
whereby it have been prejudicial to 
his life, it had been none offence : But when 
there is no ſuch neceſſity, but only he is for- 
bidden to pray by a Law, and that upon pain 
of death, he will not obey. The reafon 
whereof is very well rendred by the learned 


urber ford, Becauſe Godlacer, ſaith he, a#s Treat. of 
of providential neceſſny, as emergent ſignifica= | Scaud 
tions of bis approving will, which are tous in gr. 


place of a divine Commanumem of Obi s reveated 
will; and tbeſe providential afis of neceſſity do 
no leſs oblige ur to moral Obedience, than any of. 
the expreſs written Commandments of God. But 


then this holds only (as he adds —_ p. $3. 


in conmunds effrmarive and poſitive, ſo as 

can'be no fin eligible hy fach a caſe; but I 
think he ſhould have faid. oni) in poſitive com- 
mundi; for the command about the ſbem. breud 
was negative, yet David's neceſſity di d 
with it. Thus we have paid the firſt General 
its portion, and diſcharged that Obligation. 


Proceed we now to the ſecond General, 
2 hndifferency, in conſideration of 


this 


ion: 


whas 


2 


U 
FT * 
* w 
- 


A , 
"- 


Anſw. 


(«) Indifferent things are 
called 7& & uiqy zee. 
(6) Bradſb. Treat. of things 
indifferent, c. 1. ſeſt. 5. 

(e) This diſtinRion, though 
firſt hammer d out at my 
own Anvil, yet ſince I have 
met with the ſubſtance of 


it (though cloathed with 


other terms) ĩn a judicious 


learned Author (wher 


ul 

"I am confirmed in the uſe 
of it) Stillingfl. Iren. p.33. 
whoſe words are quoted 
before, p. 24. 


What is the general nature of thoſe indifferent 
things about which Cbriſtians bave ibis liberty > 
I anſwer, in general, Jndiffereicy & 4 
(a) hing in the middle be- 


= 2 Ai N 
AC 


tween two extreams ; or (b) 
that whereby things do e- 
qualy, without any difference 
agree to, or diſſem from,tboſe 
extreams to which tbey bave 
reference and relation. This 
is twofold, (c) Intrinſecal, 
material, or ſpecifical, and 
extrinſecal or circumſian- 
tial (oppoſite to that rwo- 
fold goodneſs 1 ſpake of be- 
fore). This I gather from 
the Apoſtles words, 1 Cor. 
6.12. All things are lawful 
for me (i. e. all tuch things 
as are intrinſecally and in 


their own nature indifferent), but all things 
are not expedient, i. e. not indifferent in re- 
ard of circumſtances. Let this diſtinction 
> well marked, for (being deytrouſly ma- 


naged) it will ſerve as a clue to unlabyrimb 
us, 2 key to open moſt of the intricacies, and 2 


rdf gdpuxey, to ſalve the difficulties, and 


ſolve the doubts in this point, concerning the 
nature of this inrrinſecal indifferency ; I find 
ſome conteſt about the extremes to which 
it ſhould relate ; the diſtin& and clear de- 
termination whereof, is of great moment 
to 


42] 
food of chat which is Fforally ſo, for my 
ber. 1 will ſcarte — to auy 

> nothing is mo ood 
bur what is made fo by ſome very 
pf God's will), then I cannot but caſt in my 
ann and accord- 
Tee ire you: 2 notion and de- 
al indifferency, as 1 
ess eral, rendring (in 
ar) to . 85 dne his peculiar 


> 


8 ali 
2 aut 9 ions 
| welcd, 6. ſect. 22. p. 235. Alus in ſup 
8 eff, "quando jus nibil includir, 
4 volum cipiemem vel probi- 


ue -probibentur, neque otediemie 
| Lare is [ud in rinſecs Ha 
„ Amel. Caf. 


1 ot 
J. 3. C. 3. ſect. 14. Afiones que 
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ſon, or Scripture, but (e) 
left free and arbitrary, ſo 
that they may (f) either be 
done or not, without ſin, or 
tranſgreſſion of any Law; 
Or more briefly, in the 
Apoltleswotds(and there- 
fore more ſafely ), Ii 1bas 
whith neither commendeth 
nor. diſcommendeth us to 
God; by doing or forbear- 
ing whereof we are either 
better or worſe, more or leſs 
acceptable to bim. To this 
purpoſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
(1 Cor. 8. 8.) concerning 
meat and eating, 1. e. not 
eating in general(as ſome 
carry it) tor that is 4 du- 
ty of the Stb Command- 


ment; but eating this or that, or any one 
bind af meat in particular; that is indifferent. 


and commends us ut to God: 


fat, and drinks the ſweet, is no more accep- 7 
table to God, than he that eats the leau, and 
drinks the ſowr : and this 4 


o 


world of other things. 
indifferent, which makes nei 


ther, or not more one way than another, for the 

glory of Gad; when equal glory is brought to 
God either way. This notion of it I gather 
from Nm. 24. 6. He that regardeth a day; re- 


D 2 


Hooker of Eccl. Pol. p.35. 


(e) The nature of things in- 
different, b neither to be { 
commanded, nor forbidden , 

but left free and arbitrary. 


() Theſe things are implied 

in an indifferent ation. (1) 

Abſolate undetermination, as 

10 the general nature of the 

att, - by 4 divine Law, that 

God bas left it free for men 

to do it or n0, (2) That one 

part has not more pro | 

to the rule than the other. 
(3) That neither part bath 

any repugnancy to the rule. 

Stillingfl. Iren. c. 3. ſect. 8; 
p. 50. 


He that eats the 


applicable to a 
more, That # 
way nor o- 


gards 


T4) 


gards it to the Lord; aud be that regardeth not 4 
day, to the Tord be doth not regard it, &C. i. e. 
both of them aim at God's honour, and real 
tribute of glory redounds to him either way; 


and therefore both are lawful. 


So then, we 


may conceive the caſe concerning theſe In- 


(a) Aud ſecundum ſpeciem 
bonum eſt, quod lege Dei ita 


precepium eſt, ut non ſit fas 
homini iilud negligere, aut 


| + quicquamfacere, quod ei re- 


pugnet : Et illud malum eſt, 
ſuod lege Dei ita probibitum 
eſt, us un ſit fas bomini il- 


lad admittere, aut præſcri- 
" here quocunque pratextu. 
Forbeſ, Iren. I. 1. c. 18. 


ſect. 13. 


differencies, thus: ſome 
things are commanded (a) 
in ſpecie, and in their whole 
kind; as to pray, hear, give 
alms, Oc. Theſe are intrin- 
ſecally, morally good, or ne- 
ceſſary, and duties, which 
are in their own nature 
pleaſing and acceptable to 
God, and whereby . glory 
redounds to him; ſo-that 
in the general, and abſtra- 
ting from circumſtances, 
it is better, and more agree- 


able to God's will, and more pleaſing to him, 
to pray, than not to pray; and there fore though 
a man be not bound to pray at ub times, yet 


always to omit it, 


and never to pray, is ſintul. 


Other things are forbidden in ſpecie, as to ſteal; 


lye, commit 
own nature evi 


can never be mad 
Others are neither commanded, 


whatſoeyer. 


akery, Cc. Theſe are in their 
80 


d unlawful, and therefore 
good by any circumſtances 


nor forbidden in ſpec ie, but lye between both by 
way of comradiction, as not forbidden or un- 


lawful, Em lawful ; not commanded or ne- 


ceſſary, 


— — — — 
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ceſſary. but arbitrary or unneceſſary; and ſo 
are left indifferent either to be done, or not 


to be done, according as 
(4) circumſtances requ re; 
ſo that though a man 
ſhould never do them in 
all his life-time, he Gould 
not ſin; as to laugh, ride, 
Oc. 

The firſt ſort of actions 
are good per ſe; aud if 
they be evil, tis only per 


(a) lndiffertacy takes in 
ſpecie, as to the nature of 
the act, inclines neither way; 
but ſuppoſing it lye under po- 
ſitiue determinations, either 
by Laws or Circumſtances, it 
then neceſſarily enclines ei- 


ther 10 the nature of good or | 
evil. Stillingfl, Iren. p. 


accidens; the ſecond are Fr. 

evil per ſe, yet may be good 

per accidens, as God can bring light out of 
darkneſs, c. The third are nenber good nor 
evil per ſe, but may be either per accidens. The 
ficſt cannot univerſaly and always be omitted 
without fin; the ſecond cannot at any time 
whatſoever be done without fin ; the third 
may be either done, or left undone without fin. 
The firſt are neceſſary to be done ſome time or 
other ; the ſecond neceſſary ta be omitted, and 
forborn at all times; the third neuber neceſſary 
to be done, or left undone, but may be ei- 
ther done or not, as circumſtances require. 
The firſt commendeth us to God, the ſecond 
diſcommendeth, the third doth neitber. By the 
firſt we are the beiter, by the ſecond the 
worſe, by the third seither better nor worſe, 
In the firſt, we muſt therefore ſer al circums 
ſtances in order, Sad they mult be done ; 
| | 3 In 
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In the laſt, we muſt therefore do them, be- 
cauſe cirrumſtances call for it: one muſt be 
done, becauſe the circumftances are good; in 
the other, we muſt make the circumſtunces good, 
becauſe they muſt be done; as tis between 
Holy-days of God's and Aan inſtitution ; 
Holy duties muſt be performed on God's Holy 
days, becauſe the days are holy ; but man's 
days are holy, becauſe holy Duties muſt be 
performed on them; and therefore for man's 
days, 'tis more proper to fay, they are Days 
Jet a-part for boly Duties, than that they are 
Holy-days. Thus much for the nature of 
things imtrinſecaly indifferent. 

Thoſe things are Extrinſecally indifferent, 
which bave their whole ſuit of circumſtances (as 
I tay call it) wherein they are dreſt up, in- 
different , and neither vertuous nor vicious, when 
+ there is no Morel goodneſs in any of the cir- 
cumftances. e. g. It's indifferent whether a . 
man dine in the Hall or Parlor ; at eleven a 
Clock, or twelve; on fiſh, or fleſh, Ge. 
+ Theſe particular circumſtances are not de- 
termined either Pro or Con, by any Precept or 
Probibition, and therefore are indifferent. 
And here be it remarked and remembred, 

(1) That an action imrinſecally good, may 
have ſome indifferent circumſtences put on it; 
as, in hearing the word, tis indifferent whe- 
ther 1 fit or ſand, wear a Cloak or 2 
Coat, Ge. 


(32) An 
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(2) An action imrinſecaly jndifſerent ma 
have * cireumſtance: 4 » Which tap 
render it neceſſary. e g. I 1 have 2 com- 
modity, it is t for me cither to 
ſell ir, or uſe it my ſelf; but if there comes 
one that has extraordinary need of it; I am 
bound to let him have it; ſo in thoſe ſeveral 
caſes before mentioned, "wherein Liberty int 
things indifferent may be lence 

(3) There are Rules concerning 
circumſtances, which — be brought down 


and applied to particulars, by humane wiſ- 
Header ion, for the regulating and 
them. g. 6. 
1. Tr Ao xg nr by 


(1) Negaively, 
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(3) ren ve muſt do nothing 
againſt God's glory, whereby he may be diſ- 
honoured. , | + ; .. .. | 

(2) Afirmatively, And ſo actions may 
have 2 threefold reference to the glory of 
God (as bath Capreolas and Scotas, 2. Sent. 
diſt, 41. obſerve). (1) Habitual, where there 
is the babis of grace : and this is nos. enough. 
(2) Atul, when we atualy think of, and 
aim at the glory of God: and this is more 


tural zenden 
ordinate to 


e OH Þ [7 
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whale ſuit, Hſteme, and compages of individu- 

ating circumſtances, is neceſſarily either good 

or evil, according to its conſonance or diſſo- 

nance from the Rules before laid down. 

Though it have not auy antecedent good or 

evil, to render it zeceſ/ary, or unlawful, yet 
it muſt have a concomitant good or evil, where- 
by it becomes neceſſarily either good or evil 
, when it is done. There's a great duſt raiſed 

by Scots, Bonaventure, and others of the 
School-men about this, who hold the nega- 

tive. I ſhall not wade far into the contro- 

verſie (you may ſee it learnedly, clearly, 

and ſatisfactorily handled, Feanes Scbolaſt. & 

Pratt. Divin. part. 2 p. 2. Engl. Pop. Cerem. 

part 4. c. 3.) only give you ſome brief hints 
about it. Obſerve, 

(2) The queſtion is not to be underſtood 
of indeliberate ations, which proceed either 
from the . diſpoſition of natural qualities, as to 
hunger, thirſt. c. or from the force of imagi- 
nation; as to ſcratch the head Cc. but of 
actions properly bumane. 

(2) Not of actions confidered anly in re- 

of their matter, or object, but circum- 
ſtances. . 
. (3) Nor of actions or circumſtances con- 

ed ove with another (for ſo there is no que- 
ſton, but there may be ſome action or. cir- 
cumſtance, neither better nor worſe (as far 


can judge) than another), but of thin 
Corel afro and by themſelves, F 
| | (4) Nor 


1 Caf. Conſe, Ctis Amer comp 0 | 
13.4. 18, peculiar reaſon to make this Image Pager 
4 than that; yer If he make any at all; e 


but of al together. And accordingly I Ty 
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(4) Nor of Indifference, as it lies between 
commanded and forbidden, but between good 
and evil. 

(5) Not of every particular circumſtance, 


That 20 deliberate ation cynſidered abſolut 
and ſingly by is ſelf, and adequately with its whole 
ſuit of individuating circumſtances, but i either 
good or evil: And I prove it both by Scripture, 
Reaſon, and Authority. 
1. For Scripture. Thus much is plainly 
intimated by Chriſt, tat. 12. 36 Every idle 
word that men ſhall ſpeak, they ſhall give account 
thereof in the day of judgement, i. e. for every 
ufiprofitable, unfruitful word, that brings 
good neither to ſpeaker nor hearer, then they 
are not indifferent; and if words,when cloathed 
wich circumſtances, cannot be indifferent , 
then neither Tbougi ta nor Works, Which are as 
_ iſſue and product of reaſon, as 
peech. 
2. For Reaſon. Tis this: Either they are 
2 __ to 2 2 laid cou py 
ord of God, for regulati our acti- 
ons (before mentioned) or — (for Contra- 
diftio carer omni medio) : If be 2 le 
to the Rule, they are good (for goodnels is 
Conformity to the Rule), i dot, they are 
evil: Even as a Statuary or carver of Images 
on) oft-times has u 


a, - be 
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he follows the rules of his Art, and then he 
makes a good ſtatue, or he departs from 
thoſe rules, and then he makes a bad one, 
and does not work like an artiſt 3 ſo many 
times it may be to a Chriſtian a matter meery 
ly indifferent to do ſuch a thing at this time 
or another, in this place or another, Ga Pp 
may be left to his own choice and 

therein ; but yet as he is a Chriſtian, po is ob. 
liged to regard ſuch and ſuch circumſtances 
in all his actions; and therefore whatſoever 
he does, he doth it either well or ill; for ei- 
ther he obſerves theſe circumſtances, and 
then his action is good, or he neglects them. 
and then tis bad. 

3. For Authority. Aquinas determines the 
queſtion thus: 122. q. 18. a. 9. Luemus ad um 
bimanum in individuo conſidaratum, quando ex 
delibera ratione procedis ele vel malum, 
neceſſe eſt, So another great Scholar of our 
owa, Nulla eſt individua atio bumana que- eſt 
indifferens, ſed propter circumſiantias neceſſario 
vel bona vel wy 1 Thome N omnibus 
credimus. Mort. ap. part 1, I. I, c. 47. 1 
need to add no more, becauſe this laſt 


is pr ut wich many others. for 
Ac pregns 40 


(s) And laſtly, An „ ividu 
may be indifferent in reſpect of any Free 
or Probibitios, though not in reſpect of 
and evil, There may be the neceſlury.of ome 
thing in an action, when it is dove, na 


@ 2 


as 
9 
— N 1 * LATE 
" 
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it good (vix. lonitas intentions, or direftivas, 
and bonitas principii), and yet the action it 
ſelf pro bie & nunc, be no ways neceſſary, but 
indifferent, and à matter of liberty. This i; 
very well illuſtrated by ane, by comparing it 
wich what is ufüally faid of God's particu- 
lar actions, That God & free in bimſelf either to 


. 74 not to do that action (as ſuppoſe the Creation 


the world) ; but when be does it, Fe muſt ne- 
cefſarily do it with that goodneſs ,bolineſs and wiſ- 
dom, which is ſuitable to bis nature; ſo may many 
actions of men be in themſelves indifferem, and 
jet there muſt be « concomitant neceſſity of good 
intention and principle to make the ation good. 
But this concomitant neceſſity does not deſtroy the 
radical indifferency of the ation it ſelf ; it is on- 
ly an antecedent neceſſity from the obligation of 
the Law, which deſtroys indifferency. Thus 
much alſo for the nature of this circumſtau- 
tial, extrinſecal indifferency, 


Again, This circumſtantial indifferency is 


either Abſolute,, or Comparative. Abſolute, 
When 4 thing being conſidered alone by it ſelf, 
without relation to others, is neither good nor evil. 
Comparative, When 4 thing being compared with 
others, is neither better nor worſe than they, but 
they are-indifferemly and alike good or evil ; as 
to ea at ten a Clock, or eleven, tc. The uſe 


theſe two diſtincttons will lag anon, 
"Now the grand u this point is, 
Whether the command of Autbority does 8 


the indifferency of « thing, ſo #5 10 maky it become 


ar), 


ſcandal (given) ? 


becauſe theſe indifferent 
things are the (2) proper 
matter of bumane Laws. 

I deſire to render to Ce- 
ſar the things that are Ceſars, 
* and to ſpeak indifferent 

(in this point of indiffer- 
ence) between Magiſtrate 
and 2 — encroach- 

ing (voluntarily) upon ei- 
[ 2 Therefore. l 


ſome circumſtan 
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neceſſary, and „ ares not the matter of 
ere's great ſtickling and 
ſtrugling Pro and Con, between the Conformiſts | 
and Non-conformiſts, eſpecially on the Confor- 
* part, becauſe this is the main Bulwark to 6 
which they retreat, when beaten off from o- "= 
ther arguments concerning the lamfulneſs, ex- 
pediency, neceſſity of the Ceremonies, that they 
are indifferent 3 and therefore when com- 
manded by authority, become neceſlary , 


derſ. de Oblig. Conſc. p. 


Solut, 'I anſwer in general, according to 
the grounds laid down, That where 4 thing i 
indifferent imrinſecally, or in its own nature, but \ 
| not circumſtantially, but bas ſome circumſtamial 
goodneſs and neceſſity, or, there is ſome good rea- 
ſon from ſome circumſtance for tbe enjoyning of it, 
there the command renders it nece ſſary ; but 
where there in not ſo much as any circumſtantial 
goodneſi und neceſſity, or any good  reafon from 
mitance , there the command cannot 


( a)Res adiapboræ ſun legs J 
bumanarum * propriiſſime & | ; 
maxime idonea Mteria. Sau- 


235. © paulo poſt, Re CE: 
ſola AT. wn . 
in quo ſe exerceat, exeratg ; 
vim illa ſuam iaducendi ob- 
ligationem ubi nulla præſus 
pote ſtas bumena. p. 236. i 


make 


b 45 (a) IN was not the 


© » [2 
4 * * ” 
4 * 

. of 


oP” Conformity) Reply to Anſ. 
” P-258. 


3 


'L @) whore, there i no other 
3 to warraut the doing 


Fiber, beſides the bare wil 
= "and autbority of the Law- 
mer, in this caſe « bumane 
Ta cannot bind us to obe- 
Aience. Engl. Pop. Cerem. 
| iſt. p. 14, 

„ (c) Lex eſt aliguid pertinens 
A4 rationem, | quum ſit re- 
gule © bumaenonum adtuum 


menſurs. Aqui, 122. 4. 90, 
A. 1. 


4) 
make is (2) neceſſary. What 
force or God has left indiffe 


rene, 


© - awtbority of the Canon (AR. and not made neceſſary 
x5. Jbut the reaſon and ground neither in its own nature, 
whereupon the Canon was {nor by any particular cir. 
male, which cauſed the ne- cumſtance, no man has 
caelay of ahſtaining, ſaith power to make ſo; for uo 


in (ad advocate for man has any authority or 


power, but what « gives 
bim from above, John 19. 
11. Jam. 1. 17. If it be an- 


ſwered, they have authority in che general, 
WT 7. which includes this particular. I reply: 
#835 (x). No man has any authority at all, either 
in general, or particular, directij, or indiredly, 
% . } werrually, or formally, to do injuſtice ; but to 
1 take away 2 mans right and due (his liberty) 


without any reaſon, is to 
do injuſtice Ergy.. Again, 
(2) Such a command can- 
not render the thing com- 
manded neceſſary, becauſe 
it doth not at all (5) ob- 
lige, for it has no depen- 
dance upon , nor .cohe- 
rence with the Will of 
God; it is no way agree- 
able to his Will, which 
I prove thus: That com- 
mand which has no (e) 
reaſon for it, 


the will of 3 


- et” n by ö 
K 1 


has ne (a) dependance up- | 
on the Will of God, nor (a) Teſte Auguſtine, nibil 


coherencewith it (for then eft juſtum ac legitimum in 4 3 


that would be 2 good and temporali lege, quod aon ſit 

ſufficient reaſon), or is no ex atern# lege profellum. 

way agreeable to the Will Aqu. 122. q. 93. 2.3. 

of God, either in general (b) Teges bamane obligam 

or particular, and there - { bomines in foro conſcientie, 

fore has no obligation fol- - ratione legis aternc, 4 que 

lowing upon it; for that Jerivantur. Id. q. 96. a. 4. 

(bY) Obligation of 4 Law | 

whach we ſpeak of, is no- 

ching but the neceſſity of obeying. under pain a/ 

Inu againſt God. That is an excellent notion , 

of Petri de Alliaco (for which I ambehold- Gilberrg 

ing to a Reverend and Learned Divine), That afize 

#s the will of God exerting and putting forth bis germ. ou 

natural power or ſtrength, is in natural things the am z. 1. 

friſt effciem Cauſe; ſo the will of God exerting p. 13. 

Hi moral power or aurbority, is in moral things the \ 

feſt obliging Rule : And as all things in nature 
Sependingly upon the will of Col, putting forth 

bis narurel- power as the firſt efficient cauſe ; ſo 

— 2 all Litws oblige dependingly upon the 

will'of God, purting forth bis Moral power as the 

Ur obliging Rule. — I infer, That * Neceſſe 

where there is no intimation of God's Will. eſt legem 


veicherexpreſsnor implicit, in the nature of ſemper ad 

the thing, nor in any circumſtance, there can bonum 

no obligation ariſe (3) That command commune 

ich has no Conformity to the rule and end ordineri. 

vf All Laws (the * publick good) can have Aqu. 122. 
. | a0 4.90. 4.2. 


N 5 -y 
* - . * aft. 8 p . * 
| | [ ] 


no obligation at- all following upon ĩt z for 
the due matter of à Law is wanting; bur 
ſuch a command has no Conformity; &c. 
Ergo. | | - 
(a) That the Command of Authority does 
not render ſuch an indifferent thing neceſſary, 
may be proved, I think, undeniably, from that 
ge, mentioned Matth. 15. 1--9. Mark 7. 


1-13. concerning the Diſciples eating with 


unwaſhen hands; for which they are com- 
plained of by the Scribes and Phariſees (thoſe 
great Maſters of Ceremonies) to Chriſt, as 
tranſgreſſors of the Tradition of the Elders: 
Burt Chriſt is ſo far from condemning, that he 
juſtifies, and yindicates them for it; and on 
the contrary, condemns their Antagoniſts, 
for ſtanding ſo ſtrictly, and laying ſo much 
ſtreſs upon ſuch unneceſſary trifles, Here 1 
obſerve, Firſt, That the Rite, or Ceremony 
in queſtion was in it ſelf indifferent, i. e. nei- 
ther commanded nor forbidden by any 'Law 
of God and ſo far from being unlawful, 
that it ſeems rather a matter of civil decency 
and good manners. Secondly, This was 
.commanded by a lawful Authority; for (1) 
the Scribes and Phariſees (who here urged 
it, and ſtickled for it) ſate in Moſes's ſeat, 
(Mat. 23. 2.) i, e. were the Rulers of the 
people (or ſome. of them at leaſt} who did 
ſucceed Moſes in the ordinary office of Teach- 
ing and Ruling the people. And (2) it was 2 
Tradition of tbe Elders i Now the Zlders vr 
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the Senbedrim, that is, the Supreme Authority 
of the Nation; and, a Tradition of the Elders, 
Is a Reſolution. Conſticution, or Determina- 
tion of ſuch a caſe made by them, who there- 
fore are called 59. , Domini conſti- 
tutionum juridicarum. Thirdly, This conſti- 
tution of Authority did not render this indif- 
fFerent practice, or uſage, neceſlary, as is evi- 
dent from the whole drift and ſcope of our 
Saviour Chriſt's diſcourſe here. From all 
which, the concluſion or inference holds firm 
and ſtrong, That an indifferent thing com- 
manded by lawful Authority, is not thereby 
made neceſſary. F 
For the further clearing hereof, I ſhall paſs 
from one end of my thoughts to the þther by 
theſe ſteps, having firſt prepared the way by 
theſe Diſtinctions. 0 
Firſt, 1 diſtinguiſh between the Mater and 
the Form of a Command; or, between the 
thing commanded, and the ſtamp of Authority 
ſet upon it to make it curram. The ground 
of this diſtinction is plain in reſon. 
Secondly, Idiſtinguith between an Jutria- 
ſecal and, an Extrinſecal Indifference (as be- 
fore). = 

Thirdly, 1 diſtinguiſh between unlawful 
and inconvenient. This I ground upon the 
Apoſtles words, 1 Cor, 6. 12. All things. are 
lawfal for me, but all things are not expedient. 
Where he ſuppoſes, that things may be lam 
ſul in ſome reſpeR, but inconveniem or inex-> 
Y E pediens 


— 
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pedient in others, Whence I gather, (1) That 
.unlawſul and inconvenient are not the ſame, 
no more than lawful and convenient ; for Con- 
trarior um eadem eſt ratio. (2) 1 further ga- 
ther the nature of inconvenient, or inexpedient, 
and low it differs from unlawful, viz. That 
inconvenient or inexpedient is only an irregular 
circ umſtance of ſomerbing in its own nature la. 
ful. He is there ſpeaking of indifferent things, 
and tells us, That though in their own nature 
theſe be all lawful to make uſe of, yet they 
may be ſo circumſtantiated, as to rendet 
them inconvenient, or inexpedient, Which 
circumſtantial irregularity puts on ſuch a 
kind of evil, as the good or rule it offends 
againſt; is of; if it be only againſt fome debi- 
dum nature, then tis malum phyſicum, or natu- 
rale; as to faſt to the detriment of a mans 
health, to eat that which agrees not with his 
conſtitution : If againſt good manners, then 
tis malum morale, as to be ſlovenly in eating: 
either of theſe irregularities render a thing 
bur inexpe dient: Bur if it be againſt any Com- 
mand of God, then tis malum Theologicum, or 
peccatum, and ſo falls in with ynlemful. - 
Fourthly, I diſtinguiſh between 2 particu- 
ter inconvenience, which is only ſo to ſome 
particular perſons, og at forhe particular 


time; and a general inconvenience, which is 


alike inconyenient to all perſons, at all times, 
and in all places. This diſtinction has com- 
mon experience to warrant its validiert 
8 Fifthly, 


— 


Ez; + 
- Fifthly, 1 diſtinguiſh between ſubmi on 
for wrath; and for conſcience-ſake, i. e. meer 
ly for fear of the penalty, or elſe for fear of 
fin, and to avoid that which he ſhould be 
1 in caſe of difobedience and non- 
fon. This diſtinction the Apoſtle 
makes to my hand, Rom. 13. 5. 

Sixthly, 1 diſtinguiſh between an arbitrury 
and a neceſſarj ſubmiſſion ; where there is 20 
fin in the ſubmiſſion, and yet tis 201 4 duty, 
but free and arbitrary; and where there is fin 
in the non- ſubmiſſion, and ſubmiſſion is a 


duty and neceſſary. The ground of this di- 1 
ſtinction will appear afterwards, 
Now theſe diſtinctions I apply thus. 


Prop. 1. It is certain 
that the Command of law- 
ful authority, quatenus com- 
mand, i. e. the form of rhe 


Command, dorb not neceſſa- 


rily bring an obligation io abe- 
dience along with it : The 
obligation does not ariſe 
meerly from the form; for 
then every command, or 


every thing having the. | 
ſtamp of Authority upon it, ſhould oblige "AY 
which none will ſay. Therefore, 
2. The Miter of the Command muſt have ſome - v 
influence into the obligation thereof. There be- 
ing only che Auiter and Form, if the Form a- 
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That Magiſtrates ought to 5 . 
obezed in things' good a 
lawful, does not ariſe from 
the authority veſted in them- © 
ſelves, but from the immedi- 
are command of God, thas ia 
ſuch things they ought 10 be 
obezed, Diſcourſe conc. Li- 
turg. p.55. 


lone 
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lone cannot do it; then the Maiter muſt do 
omething towards it. Let, 
3. Not every Command neither de materia li- 
s eita does oblige, becauſe due circumſtances 
| - "alſo muſt be obſerved (as was ſhewed be. 
: fore), whereby it may be prepared and 
made habitable. for the form to dwell in. 
But, ] 
4. The matter muſt be lawful (i. e. either ne. 
ceſſary. or indifferent, at leaſt) and. alſo duly 
circumſtantiated. He is the Miniſter of God io 
thee for good, ſaith the Apoſtle, Rom. 13. 4. 
Therefore if it be not good, atleaſt extrinſe- 
; cally, and in reſpect of circumſtances (which |} 
an inconveniency or inexpediency is not) he 
is not the Miniſter of God therein. Then, 
5. That which is both lawful in its own nature, 
and moreover cloathed with a bandſome dreſs of 
| Circumſtances, when commanded, becomes nece ſſa- 
793 and ſubmiſſion thereto a duty, and muſt 
be done for conſcience-ſake, and the neglect 
thereof is a fin. I lay the formality of the 
obligation, neither upon the matter nor form, 
ſingly conſidered, but upon the union, or con- 
currence of both, ſo as that the matter muſt 
have ſome kind of goodneſs, either intrinſecal 
or circumſtantial, as the foundation; whence Þ 
L there ariſes: obligetio fundamentalu, and then 
| the command, ſuperyening upon that matter, 
produces ovligationem formalem ; both toge- 
ther make the obligation perfect aud com- 
pleat; Either alone is but like a ſingle knor, 
Which 


Tay 


whzch does not tye hard, but both together 
make a double knot, which holds faſt. 

6. That which « lawful in its own nature, 
and generally convenient, and has only ſome par- 
ticular inconvenience attending it, does alſo be» 
come neceſſary when commanded , becauſe. the 
general reſpect outweighs the particular; 
and therefore, in general, all are bound to 
obey for conſcience· ſake; and thoſe parti 
cular perſons to whom it is inconvenient, 
muſt either get a diſpenſation, or undergo the 
inconvenience for the general good. E. g. If 
the uſe of Fiſh be convenient for a Nation, 
and thereupon 2 Law be made to enjoyn the 
eating thereof at ſuch a time of the year, then 
obedience is neceſſary; and though this be 
inconyenient for ſome perſons, whoſe conſti- 
tutions agree not with it, yet they muſt either 
obey, and ſo indure the inconyenience, or 
procure a diſpenſation. But, 

7. That which is lawful in its own nature, if 
attended with fome irregular circumſtances which 
render it generally inconvenient and inexpedient, 
though commanded, does not become neceſſary » 
nor ſubmiſſion thereto à duty, nor neglect 
thereof a ſin. The reaſon is, becauſe . 
authority without reaſon, lays no obligation 
upon the conſcience (as was proved before): 
but here is only bare authority without rea- 
ſon; for the reaſon of the command, where 
the matter of it is indifferent, muſt be fetch'r 
from the expeJ!ency and conveniency of its 
B 3 cir- 
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Circumſtances ; which not being to be found 


here in the caſeſu there is no reaſon 
neither, and ſo obliges not the conſcience : 
Submiſſion is not a duty ; we are not bound 
to obey for conſcience-lake. 

Iknow ſome are of opinion, that it may 
be a duty to obey, where it is a ſin to command. 
But againſt that Poſition, I have this argu- 
ment. Obligation to obedience, and autho- 
rity to command, are Correlates ; ſo that 
where there is no authority to command, 
there-can be no obligation to obey : (viz. by 
vertue of that Command ; for poſſibly an 
obligation may ariſe upon ſome other ac- 
count, as we ſhall ſee preſently, in Propoſ. 9.) 
But here is no authority to command z for we 
ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate fins in commanding. 
Now ſure, no man has authority to fin. Be- 
fides, the Magiſtrates authority reaches only 
to that which is good, as was before ſhewed 
out of the Apoſtles words, Rom. 13. 4. and 
elſewhere he tells us, all Ecctefiaſtical au- 
thority is for Edification only, Epb. 4. 12+ 


"Yet, 


8 where the inconvenience attending the com- 
mand, is only ſuch as keeps within the tompaſs of 
ſome natural or civil evil, and ſinks not down in- 
to 4 ſin or tranſereſſion of ſome Law of God, there, 
thougb obedience does not become neceſſary and 
4 duty. and | am not bound to obey for conſci- 
ence- ſake, yer I may ſubmit for wrath, and for 


fear of ſuc: a penalty 45 will outweigh the 4d. 


vantage 


wy 
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vamage 1 ſhall have by non-ſubmiſſion.* And this 
by vertue of that Rule, Ex duobus mals, mi- 
nimum 3 it's better to undergo an inconveni- 
ence, than a miſchief. E. g. If I may not hear 
a Sermon with my hat on, under penalty of 
5 l. though it be ſomething pre judicial to my 
health to fit uncover'd, and ſo a natural in- 
conyenience ; yet if the adyantage I ſhall 
get by non-ſubm:ſſion be not ſo great as the 
penalty I ſhall incur, I may Tubmir : So, if 2 
Thief will eicher make me ſwear to conceal 
him, or take away my life, though it be 2 
Political inconvenience; yet rather than loſe 
my life, I may ſubmit to it. Nay, 

9. If the penaky be ſuch as would binder me 
from the performance of a neceſſary duty, then 
obedience may accidentally, and in that reſpect 
become (a) neceſſary, not- 


withſtanding ſuch a circum- 
ſtantial inconvenience. E. g. 
If that either I muſt kneal 


at receiving the Sacra - 


ment, or cannot be admit- 
ted to partake thereof; if 
I judge kneeling (fot un- 
lamful in it ſelf, . but) only 
inconvenibm, in teſpect of 
its unſuitableneſs to the 
nature of the Ordinance, 
then I am ( accidentally ) 


bound to kneel, rather than to omit recei- 
ying (a neceſſary duty) for that inconveni- 
1 , 0 L 


4 


(a) An inconvenient mode 
of worſhip is 4 ſin in the im- 
foſer, and in the chuſer, and 

voluntary uſer, that ' might © 
offer God better, and will nor, 
Mal. 1. 13, 14, and yet it 
wy be not only Mul, but 4 
duty to bim, that by violence 
is neceſſitated to offer up that 
or none. Grand Debate. Re- 
ply to Anſw. ſect 53. 


ence. 
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ence. -Again, If 1 muſt either baptize a 
child at the Font, or be deprived of the 
exerciſe of my Miniſtry, though I judge Ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacrament of Baptiſm at 
the Font (which always ſtarftls at the lower 
end of the Church, where the Congregation 
cannot ſo well hear) not ſo convenient as at 


the reading-Pew ; yet rather than be de- 


prived of the exerciſe of my Miniſtry for 
ſuch a circumſtance, I ought to ſubmit to 
ſuch an inconvenieace. So, though I judge 
ſuch a form inconvenient, yet if I muſt uſe 
that, of not exerciſe my Miniſtry ; the latter 
being a duty, I ought to ſubmit to the for- 
mer. On this ground, I ſuppoſe, Calvin 
went in uſing wafer-cakes in the Admini- 
ſtration of the Lords Supper: For, at firſt he 
refuſed to admihiſter the Communion with 
| unlea vened bread and wafer-cakes, and was 
thereupon compelled to depart out of the 
City; bur afterwards he was received again 
upon his allowance of that ſame kind of 
bread. De quo poſtes reſtitutu, nunquam con- 
tendendum putavit; minime tamen difſmulans, 
uod aliogui magis eſſet pobaturm, ſaith Vega. 
f 15 all theſe caſes, Edification is the end, De- 
cency and Order the means ; now theend is 
that which principally we mult be ruled by in 
theſe things; and therefore where -a more 
convenient means cannot be had, by reaſon 
{ of any either natural gr moral hinderance, 
there a leſs convenient becomes neceſſary, ſo 
8 | | "hoo 
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ſiſtem therewith, then the indifferency i ſo far 
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lang as the End may be attain'd thereby. 
Yea further yet. E 

Io. In the caſe put, | may not only do tha 
which 1 judge to be inconvenlent, but ſuffer ano 
they to do that which I judge to be unlawful, a- 
ther than be deprived of a neceſſary Ordinance, » 
E. g. If either Imuſt have my Child baptizgg 
with the fign of the Croſs, or not baptize 
at all, I may ſuffer it to be done in that way, 
though I judge it an unlawful addition; be- 
cauſe the manner concerns him that does it. 
not me (at leaſt, not ſo much) ſo long as 
there is all the eſſence. He muſt be reſponſible 
for any irregularity in the manner, not I. 
Thus Facob took Zaben's Oath, though by 
his Idols. And Chriſt did joyn with the Fewi 
Church in their Adminiſtrations of Ged's 
Ordinances, though there were man Cor- 
ruptions therein, rather than not partake of 
the Ordinances at all. Burt, | 

11. If the inconvenience be ſuch as would 
overthrow the main end of tht duty, and is incou- * 


from becoming neceſſary, that notwithſtanding the 
command it ij unlgwful, and I may not obey , bat 
ever the penulty be. E. g. If I may not pray 


or read in the Congregation, but with ſuc 
2 toneand modulation of the voice, as would 


render what is ſo prayed or read uniutelligi- 
ble; I muſt rather ſuffer any penalty, than, 
perform the duty in ſuch a manner, becauſe 
the Congregation cannot be edified thereby, 

| | nor 
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nor underſtandingly joyn with me therein; 

and fo I do but take God's name in vain. 
Laſtly, In all theſe caſes there in leſt uno 
every private perſon 4 Fulgemem of Diſcretion, 
to diſcern and try whetber the thing commanded 
ja be (2) lawful, or no, and 
(a) Ne judjtat iStwrin3;, bow far forth the reaſons that 
per modum private diſ— are publickly beld forth to 
cretionss, qui de ſenſu, æqui -p bottom the command upon, 
tate, aut veritate dogmatis, are ſolid and valid (as was 
ſcve ſementiee propoſite 4 jus ſhewed before) Some in- 
diciku ſupr& nominatis, ju - deed object, That this will 
dieat, ſme ulla poteftate pul- overthrow all obedience, 
liel, tamùm comprebendendo, if Children, Servants, Cc. 
approbando, © inteleftum are not bound to obey, till 
ſuum edmitthudo. Alu enim they be ſatisſied of the 
©» iweligentli, non expreetur ſi- lawfulneſs of the Com- 
mee actu judicandi De judicis mand. But I anſwer, 
”  eujuſcungae ſubordinati de- Though tis true, the ſame 
zitionibus adbibetur hoc judi- Command (viz. the fifth) 
” cium, non ſolum ut imelige- which enjoyns obedience 
” tar ejus ſententia, ſed etiam to Parents and Maſters, 
ut Afquitas, ſeu Veritas e- enjoyns obedience to Ma- 
juſdem, & conſenſio cum le- giltrates alſo ; yet I con- 
ge Jupremi Fydicis perci- ceive there is a different 
piatuy, & obedientis auimo tie, and that Subjects are 
perſuadeatur, Daven. de Ju- not ſo ſtrialy 'bollnd to 
dice. c. 3. Magiſtrates, as Children 
| are to theig Parents, or 

Seryants to their Maſters. And, therefore 

tis obſervable, chat when the Apoltle lays 

aut the particulars of this obedience; 1 
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Children obey their Parents in all things, Col. 
3. 20. vix. in the Tord (as he expounds it, Epb. 
6.1.) i. e. in whatſocyer is agreeable to God's 
will, and not contrary thereto. And ſo tis 
for the obedience of Servants, Col. 3. 22. 
Servants obgy in all things your Maſters accord- 


ing to the fleſh. And ſo Wives muſt be ſubjelt to 


their own busbands, in every thing, Eph. 5. 24. 
but he faith not the like for Subjects to Ma- 
giſtrates: The reaſon whereof I conceive to 
be this, That Children are for their Parents, 
and Seryants for their Maſters; but now Sub- 
jects are not for Princes, but Princes for their 
Subjects, i. e. for their benefit and 2 Zz 
and therefore Subjects are not ſo ſtrictly 
bound to Magiſtrates, as Children are to their 
Parents, and Servants to their Maſters. 


Thus having diſpatch't theſe preliminary 
Diſcourſes concerning Ziberty and Indifferency, 
we paſs on to the principal and fundamental 
point of Scandal ; where we are to conſider 
the nature of that Scandal for which we muſt 
forbear the uſe of our Liberty in things in- 
different. And we ſhall yiew it, both as to 
the Quid Nominie, and Cuid Kei. 

x. For the Quid Nominss. Much lies in that; 
neither have I met with any one that gives 2 
full and ſatisfactory actount of it; and there 
fore Iſhall be the more large and particular 
about it. 


There 


J 


1 | 
There are two words uſed in the N. T. 
, tranſlated, Scandal, and Offence, oxdvlancy 
( whence our Engliſh word comes) and 
„ \Teooxopus ; the difference between which 
is but ſmall, if any; and concerning which, 
. Criticks are not agreed upon their Verdiſt; 
and therefore I muſt return an /gzoramus, Of 
Tebozouun, I have ſpoken before in opening 
the words of the Text. Now for cu ,,, 


i Yet xerrixdſalec noſtras 
Satabers 6 wayv, conje- 
B Gare it to have been of 
familiar uſe formerly. In 
banc elaſſem (verborum) ſci- 
1 quorindam quorum uſus 

| evanuit, nec in veterum 
2 5 extat amplius, veſti- 
is tamen adbuc re ſidua ſunt, 
ex quibus olim familiar ia fu- 
Ie, liquido, poſit depreben- 
Ai, redigi poteſt Td gxdy- 
Jae; quod apud antiquos 
Grack lingua ãutores depre- 
bendere bactena nequiverunt, 
qui ſum rerum iſtarum inda- 
gatores diligewiſſimi at que 
acerrimi. Verum apud Hel- 
leniſtas. quos nunc upant, cre- 
Fbrum eſt a1que admodum fa- 
miliare. Gatak, Adverſar. 


tis a Scripture-word, (4) 


neyer uſed by any profane 


Author, as E. Stevens ob- 
ſerves, Criticks ſay it ſig- 
nifies properly the bridge in 
a trap, which when a Mouſe 
or other Vermine touches, 
the trap falls, and ſo they 
are taken. And indeed ſo 
oxerd danger (A Word ve. 
ry near of kin to ĩt) is uſed 
by Ariſtoph.in Ac barn. cnar- 
Saandgoy ices inoy, thou 
haſt ſet a trap or ſnare of 
words ; and thence tis uſed 
to ſigniſie any kind of ſnare in 
general, whether proper 
or metaphorical ; or omne id 
quod exitii cauſam præbet, 
{auch Grotius ; whatſoever 
tends to be hurt or ruine of 
another, or whereby he is 


Muſcellan. cap. 41. p. 415. drawn into fin, as a bird 


int e 
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into a ſnare, Others will have it to ſignifie 
primarily any thing that makes 4 man to balt 
Tom cg, claudico or to go lame; and 
thence, any thing that occaſions a man to ſin: 
And ſo, if there be any difference between 
wedoxopue and oxdrfancy, tis this: the 
former ſignifies, that which makes a mau 
ſtumble ; the latter, that which makes him 
halt ; 2 common effect of ſtumbling : It 1s: 
rendred, A thing that doth offend, Mat. 13.41- 
they ſhall gather out of bis kingdom, mdy]a Te. 
exardenc, all things that offend. An occaſion 
to fall, Rom. 14. 13,--that no man put==an occa- 
ſion to fall in bis Brothers way. An occaſion of 
(tumbling, 1 John 2. 10.--there's none occaſion 
of ſtumbling in bim. A ſtumbling-block, Rev. 2. 
14.--who taught Balac to caſt a ſtumbling-block, 
before the cbildrenof Iſrael, But commonly, 
An offence, as in many places. | 

It's taken by a Metony- 


my of the ad junct for per- 
ſons guilty of ſcandalous ſins, 
Mat. 13.41, (a)>-allthings 
that offend, and them which 
work, iniquity, i. e. all kind 
of finners, both open and 


pocritical, 


or Commiſſion, 


-” 


F ſecret, ſcandalous and hy- 


In the Aſetapborical acceptation, as applied 
to ſpiritual things, it's molt frequently ta- 
ken in the,potion of Sin. When occaſion is 
either given, or rakes of ſin, 


(a) omnia ſcandals, i.e. om- 
nes illos, qui Eccleſiæ per- 
mixti, ſcandalo dlits fuerint, 
ſalſã doctrind, aut impitta vi- 
14, aliis cadendi, impingenli 
froe peccandi præbuerint oc- 

caſiorem Luc. Brug. in loc. 


either of Omi ſſion 
For 


SO. ont 

For occaſion given of committing fin, Aat. 
18.7; tothe world, becauſe of offences. Luk. 
17. 1. 1t's impoſſible hut that offences will comes 
Rom. 14.1 3.--thet no man put a ſtumbling-block., 
or an occaſion to fall in bis brothers way: and 
16. 17. mark them which canſe diviſions and of- 
fences.” Rev; 2. 14. Balaam taught Balac to caſt 
4 ſtumbling- block. be fore ibe children of Ifracl, 
ro ext things ſacrificed unto Idols, and 10 commit 
fornication. Rom. 14. 21. „ i good nejther to 
Eat fleſh, nor drink, wine, nor any thing whereby 
thy brother ſtumbleib, or is offended. 1 Cor. f. 13. 
If meas mate my brotber to offend. | 

For occaſiontcken of committing fin, At 

5. 27, 30. If thy right eye, or bend offend thee, 
6 i. e. If thou findeſt thy ſelf enſnared by tho 
| / uſe of lawful things, thou muſt carefully for- 
3 | bear them. Rom. 11.9. (a) 
2) A tbeſe comforts ſhall Let the table be « ſnare, and 
> ferue to barden their bearts trap, and ſtumbling- block 
in" ſis, an lengtben their uno them, 1. e. let them 
hfe therein, till they fil up take occafien by the bleſ- 
the meaſure” of their iniqui - fings God beitows upon 
ties 


Dicſon on PC, 69. 21 them, to fin againſt him, 
and provoke him to their 
deſtruction. 2 Cor. 11. 39. Who b offended, 
and bura not 2, i. e. Who is there that takes 
occaſion of ſinning againſt God, and I am 
not aſſected therewith, troubled thereat > 
Again in reference to neglect of „ Or 
= omi ſſon, I ſind it — a Forres 
Fen given (though not ta ten) of ſuch ſin, Mar. 
| 16. 23. 


POR LP 
16. 23. Thou art us offence to me. i. e. Thon 
— n_ 2 mich as in e \ 
r me from t work of on, 
to be accom liked | by my ſufferings. Hic 
ſcandalum fauler lar2, ſaith Aquinas, I. e. in 
pedimentum ut pateretur. 222. 2.5. . 43. 
But frequently tis uſed for actafion taten 
(when none was given) of neglect of duty, 


Mer. tt. 6. Bleſſed is be 
who is not (a) offended in me, (a) ul nul re, que is 
i. e. is not hindred from me ſit, 4bſterretur, ac cen 
belieying, nor moved to repeBitur, quominus in me 
apoſtatize by any thing he credat. Luc. Brug. in loc. 


fees in me; and Mal. 13. 


21 (Aar. 4. 19.) by and by (b) Timore perſecutionum 


be is offended, ic. (h) turned rei 4 fide. Idem. 
out of the way of duty: | 
aud v. 37. (Mark 6. 3.) and they (his Coun- 
trymen) were offended in (or, at) bin; i. e: 
took occaſion to disbelieve and dieipect 
him: and c. 13. 12. Knoweſt tb e the 
Phariſees were oſfended after they bear bis ſay- 
ing. i. e. took occaſion hereby (being re- 
ſolved to maintain their own opinions) to 
be more averſe both to thy Perfon, and the 
Doctrine thu teacheſt: and c. 24. to. may 
ſhall Be offende1, i. e. deſerent fidem in me, ti- 
more morti N tribulationis, odiique vitandi cau- 
ja, & fient ex. fratribus hoſtes. Luc. Brug. in 
loc. and c. 25. 31. (Mart 14. 27.) 4d fe ſball 
be offended becauſe of me, i. e. ſhall take oc- 
caſton by that which befalls me to forſake me 
: through 


By 


N 3 3 ö 1 an | 7 Wa 
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chroughunbelicf, Fobu 16.31,32. ſo Fobn 16. 
1. Theſe things bave I ſpoken that you ſbould not 


be offended. i. e. I have forewarn\d you of 


the troubles you are like to meet withall, 
that you ſhould not be ſtartled thereby., 


nor diſcouraged from, conſtancy in your 


profeſſion. Thus for the uſe of it in the no- 


tion of ſin (which is the moſt common). 
Again, it's uſed for an occaſion of #enſuring, - 
or thinking ill of us as tranſgreſſors of God's 
Law. So it's taken (according to the general 
current of Interpreters), Mar. 17. 27. Ne- 
vertbeleſs leſt we ſrould offend them, i. e. (as I 
ſaid) adminiſter occaſion to them of cenſu- 
ring us as emners of God's Law. or the 
iſtrate's Authority. However this is 
plainly intimated, that ſuch an evil doth ma - 
ny times accompany Scandal, as in the Con- 
text, 1 (or. 10. 30. Why am 1 evil ſpoken of for 
#hat, for which I give thanks > And v 29. he 
ſpeaks of judging, or cenſuring, why is my 
lilerty judged of another conſcience d i. e. 
Why do I needleſly and — expoſe 
my Chriſtian Liberty to the raſh cenſures of a 
weak Brother, who may be ready to traduce 
it, as profane licentiouſneſs > And likewiſe 
elſewhere we read of blame attending it, 
2 Cor. 6. 3. Giving no offence that the Mini- 

ſtry be not blamed. ; | 

There's another ſenſe of the word [offence 
and offend] uſual in our language, viz. for 
waiter of anger or diſpleaſure : As when one 
: is 


Wa iv ,Y 


"1-79? 


1s angry v wich us, or takes at an 
| r takes any thipg ill from us ; we 


ed. But I meet not with any 
that own this ſenſe iu any plce 
of the New Teſtament. Though I muſt needs 
ſay, there are two or three places (were I 
not biaſs d by the current of Interpreters, 
and that I dare not venture to ſwim 
the ſtream) would otherwiſe ſeem to me very 
much to encline to this ſenſe, I ſhall lay them 
before you, and leave them to your conſi- 
deration. Mat. 16. 23. Thou art meſons to 
me, Vethinks it might very fairly and na- 
turally be paraphraſed thus: Thou doſt 
e me to ſee bow igugrant thou art of 
great work of Redemption by my death 
—＋ s. I am ſorry the Devil ſhould 
take ſo muc Ne of thy ignorance and 
weakneſs, to carry on his on deſigns by 
thee. And c. 17.27. Nevertbeleſs, leſt we ſould 
offend them, i. e. (ſay 1) ver, 32 and diſ- 
pleaſe them by refuſing to tribute. 
Aniſo indeed Thave met wi = 2000 that's - 
a modern Author) underſtands it; i. e. ſaith 
he, That we may not provoke them to anger or en- 
mity againſt w. Again, c. 15.12, Knoweſt thou 
not that the Phariſees were offended, 1. e. (lay I) 
angry with thee for condemning and flighe- 
ing Traditions. But however, whether 
cheſe places will bear this ſenſe or go, this 
1 of, that the A Scan- 
A br Grief, Rom 14 IS. ran 


174 
Kune! with phys, von walkeſt rhou net ata. 
Bn Grieved; i. e lecing thee do that 
h he thinks anlay So T. chr. 
aun videant alios ſecus facere, qu * 
rms e faciendum. Or by thinking 

and made no rechouldy of: So Fi 
1. Sive quod pet legem Det violari, ſive 
—— ſe, & pro nibilo baberi. And 
Jo the Dutch Annotators. When be ſees thee 
who art ſtrong eat meas forbidden in the Old 
Teſtement, thinking that therein thou ſinneſt a- 
gtinſt God, which grieves the godly ;' Or ſeeing 
ar- , as it were deſpiſe and con- 
bim. And this ſenſe of Scandal ſeems 
to be countenanced by Fobn 6. 60, 61. 
— verſ. 60. This in an bard ſaying. 
V. 61. Doththis offend you Þ i. e. Are you diſ- 
taſted at this Doctrine? Will ir not down 
with you > Doth it not reliſh with you, nor 


pleaſe your palate ? Can you not digeſt it > 
Doth ir ſtick in your Tanach > — 
muſt confeſs, it may as fairly be 

in that ſenſe before given of ſeveral places, 
pop De you occaſion to think 


3 There ont pac more ro ich 
notion Of th word ſeems not 
ver fl fend en fri e de 


e (for fo 72 20 


n... 


mentioned as an adjunſt or 
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poſed to key kein Agr Pr 
Eee him. But this ſenſe is 
doubrful and „ that I find learned 


men do wholly wave and diſown it in tlie 
conſideration of Scandal. Sq Dr. mir 
To he daf. grieved, 22 w.ttion of 
another,” is" not [to be off 5; * 
ſenſe ; nor conſequently d 
done amiſs in doing that which 
gry at, unleſs mine ation be Wwe" + 
Scand. p. 23. Dr. Fer. Taylor. He only gives 
Scandal. who induces bis Brother, direBly or col- 
laterally, imo ſin, as appears by all the Diſcouiifes 
in Scripture guiding us in this. duty, Lie 
Yrs Part 3. Diſc. 16. ſect. 5; Edit. in to: 
28 Scandal or offence ts not the grie- 
ving or diſpleaſing my Brother ; for peraduenture 
when I grieve bim or diſpleaſe bim, I do edifie 
bim. «Now Edif cation und Scandal are not com- 
perible. Engl. Pop. Cerem. part 2. c. S. ſect a. 
So that I dare not vouch the uſe of the word 
[Scandal] in the notion of grief of di e 
in any place of Scripture; except in that of 
Rom. 14. 15, Where it ſeems rather to be 
on of Stau- 
dal, than the formalis qa; or Mar wherein 
14s > Spry conſiſt. Thaye been the — 
and particular in this, beoauſe 1a 
heed an — conſideration of the pro -* 
of the word in e will much 


(76) 
And the ſum of all is this; That the word 
[Scandal] or [Offence] in Scripture is moſt 
uſually taken for occaſion of ſin ; ſometimes 
for occaſion of cenſuring or judging the perſon 
ſcandalizing as looſe and licentious, and one 
that walks not ſtrictly according to the Rule 
of the Goſpel ; which may be attended with 


grief of heart and trouble of ſpirit for that 


ſin, which the party offended conceives is 
committed againſt God, | 

Thus much for the Quid Nominis, The Quid 
Rei follows. 

The nature of Scandal in general, may be 
thus expreſſed, þ | 

A Scandal is 4 word, or action, or omiſſion of 
either, manifeſt to another, which occaſions bis 
Jall imo ſin or ſorrow. I this word or action, or 
-omiſfion, be a duty or any thing neceſſary pro 
bie & nunc, tis Scandal only raken, and not 
given; if it be any thing evil, tis Scandal 
given, whether it be taken or no; that alters 
not the caſe: but if it be indifferent, tis only 
given, when it is taken. So then, to the 
buſineſs in hand. 

Scandal in indifferencies is, an unneceſſary 
word, or action, or omiſſion of either, manifeſt 
to another, whereby I know any one i ſcandalixed, 
i. e. doth take occaſion either, to ſin bimſelf, or 


to be grieved at tbe ſuppoſed ſin of anotber. 


a 1 mall open every branch diſtinctly by it 
elf. | 


K 
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[57] 


1. It is a word] There are ſcandalous words, 
as well as ations. An offence may be both 


given and taken at wordt, as well as deeds. 


Hence (a) Aquinas inſerts 
ditum, as well as fatum in- 
to his definition of a Scan- 
dal. Thus the Phariſees 
took offence at Chriſt's 
words, Matth.. 12. And 
Peter's ſpeech was an of- 


(a) Scandalum 'eſt didum 
vel fallum miaus retum, _ * 
frabens alteri occaſionem 
ruinæ. 218. Qeq3-2 f. and 
ſo others. 


fence to Chriſt, Mat. 16 22, 23. 

2. For ation] As to eat Hiolothtes in the 
Idols Temple, Rev. 2. 14. Balaam taught Ba- 
1a C to caſt 4 ſtumbling- block before tbe children . 
of Iſrael, to eat things ſacrificed unta Idols, and 
to commit fornication: This was a Scandal given, 
whether it were taken or no. Torpreach Chriſt 
crucified, which was to the Fews a ſtumbling+ 
Hock, x Cor. 1. 23. this was Scandal taken, 
but not given. To eat 1dolothyres in private 
houſes, 1 Cor. 8. 13. f meat make my Brother 
to offend; This was Scandal given, if it were 
taken, but otherwiſe it was no Scandal at 


all: 


3. —or omiſſion of either] Men may be 
ſcandalized at the omiſſion of that which they 
lookgupon to be a duty, as well as at the com- 
miſſion of that which they conceive to be 2 


ſin. Hence Chriſt to avoid ſcandal, 


paystri- 


bute, Hat. 17. 27. Nevertheleſs leſt we ſhould 
offend them, 8c. implying, that the omiſſion 
thereof might prove ſcandalous. Sa the Fews 

F were 


3 


C78) 
were offended. at Pauł's omi ſſion of the Core- 
manial Law, Act. 21. 21,2 4. 

. All this muſt be uneceſo).] An unne- 
ceſſary ſpeuking, doing, or ominting 3 or, ſpeak- 
ing, doing, or omitting that which is not ne. 
ceſſary, or, which is indifferem. And this 
makes the difference between Scandal given, 
and Scandal taken, and makes the ſpeaking, do- 
ing, or omitting to be culpable ;-for if my 
ſpeaking, doing, or omitting be a duty, or ne- 

i ceſſary, then I am not culpable, though ſean- 
dal follows upon'it 3 but if it be not nece/ary, 
then I am. So that this is the binge upon which 
this buſineſs of Scandal turns, and —— 
ſtone by which we muſt try whether we be cul- 

pable, or go.” And indeed here is the main 
difkculty;; for every one will grant, That that 

r ſcandal given; 

or, I am not culp g ſcandal fol- 


lows : but then t yon Tr 


extent of — — in 


neceſſary, what not. ordinary gloſs on 
Alas. 15. 12. reſolves Theory Dimittendum 


e — — ſcandalum., uicquid dimitti poteſſ, 
4. triplici veritate. ＋ doctrinæ, & pin 
2 in caſe of ſcandal, 
with a ſabvo to the 
1 of fa, an of juſtice, Buy this) 
lution may. ſeem to labour with the 
of obſcurum per obſcurius, and therefore we 
willdifmiſs it. Gregory faith, That whatſo- 
euer may be forborn withour fin, I 
| or- 


| ford in is (o Diſpute tur h- 


5 L g that wo 
is (oy neceſſary by God's 

. but that ſeems 92 Tum autem ſcandalum 
to ſtraiten it too much: licitur dai cin ilud quol 
for a ching may be neceſf- ex mando Dei non eſt 
fary 2 concurrence of "nobis neceſſ#lim---temere * 
circ . as he himſelf comititur. Medul. I. 2. c. 
ſpeaks elfewhere. Rurber- 16. ſect. 3. 


ing Scandal, hath ſeveral bo ) Which is ume red to 
diſtinctions about things | $Divine . Cburchy 


[8] 
is ordigarily more fic and convenient than 
another: to eat meat offer d to Idols, when 
no other can be had. Thus abſtaining from 
blood and things ſtrangled, is called a xeceſary 

. #bing for the Gentiles, Act. 15.28. viz. not 
| - . #mrinſecaly from any general ſtanding Law, 
© but circumſtantialy, and in that particular 
caſe, in reipe of the Scandal the-Fews did 
take at eating of them. Now this kind of 
neceſſity admits of à very great latitude ; ſa 
that whatſoever hath but any tolerable, con- 
ö fiderable degree of convenience, whether 
moral, natural, or civil, comes within the 
compaſs of this neceflity. But then we muſt 
take another diſtinction alogg with us. 
This circumſteptial nece j is either Abſolute 


me Congregatio 
bree diſorder 


hoo! like place, 
ag convenient as a Church; 2 high Pew, 252 


| Pulpite 


* 


a 
Pulpic. Nom to 2 apply r ta 
our preſent purpoſe, Llay down theſe Po- 
ſitions. 

I, Tbat which is neceſſary either intrinſecally 
or circumſtantial with an abſolyte veceſſiy, is 
not matter of ſcandal given z>1. e. if ſe 9 | 
follow upon the doing of it, he is 
pable that does it. In caſe one of the C 
jan Corimbi ans could have gotten no Jet 
meat, but ſuch as had been offer d to Ido s, 
and muſt either have eaten that or ſtarved. ; 
the eating of this meat being abſolutely ne- 
UL in this caſe for the preſeryation of 

ad there being no other means in 
his power for the attaining this neceſſary 


end, that would have and gen- 
dred him inngcent and nell g VP 


Scandal had followed; upon it: 1 Jy 
other meat might dance 
gotten, and he might have eaten 
the eating of 1 2 particular meat inc 
Nu to * been fi 
Chriſt's * toncerping." 
ditions of the Elders bei 
delivered, and that the 
inted therewith, e 


5 
Eres | 


wy 


from 


ron £4 an wakes þ him regardleſs of their 
ſcandal :_ and thereſe * he ſaith concerning 
it, Let: them alone, be blind leaders of the. 
Blind, v. 14. So, Church being ſo.neceſſary 
for the decent and orderly meeting of the 
Con- 


„though the Phariſees were ' offended At 15. 10 
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[82] 
Congregation, aud fitted for the ſeveral per- 
formances, and in few- places there be —— 
any —— buildings that have any tolerable 
ree of conyenience ; and becauſe if theſe 
1 Churches mould be pulled down, 
4 xd would not be —_— built in their 
If rooms; therefore (thou h ſome — * been 
Hh HOLT ufe of them in rega 
have formerly been abuſed with — is 
is not _ of ſcandal given, nor does make 
RX y ern. 

. That & rn by degree of wh ei- 
her in its own Nature, nor by re cir- 
rs or if it have, it a but 4 comporavive 
. which nie be compoſed and ittained by 

| 0 + bf (opp 


ih th "y and Fenty Binnes y. 
h even a hir iruat ibis con 
it, who feandel aries um of chem 


% 


in Ant. 17. 27. tells us that 
e which would have 
; the reaſon whereof is 
. Debebagr enim 


venus eſſe, erſam cum ct tone noſtyi ju iu re. 
5 f bus 


ne 


S 


garment, x 3 * het Kat, wa 
— as much to the adn fo 2 8 
it ought to 


be forborn, 2 re is no more neceſſity 
for the uſing, than for the forbearing. ” So 
Chriſt's inſiſting upon his priviledge, and 
making up of his liberty and : + in caſe 
of paying tribute, not bein „ he 
waves it, hen he ſaw ſcan "mighty | 
1 it, Mat. I7. 35-22, . 
the end cannat be altogether ſo well 
R e at al 
obtais d without" any conſiderable | LE in- 
convenience, in caſe the other (ilought e ch 
venient) meędus, prove Jean . i 7 


ies (e 
ing offeuc e. 
Reſolution! 1 Cor. S. alt. 1 
ther to offend, Set. igh poſſibly it m 
L N Judre 


his health co! the ul . * 
r ke TR 0 
e upon this ſpeech as hyp £ 
ab aud makey . | | 
this, Je mingquam ſurum 
quam ut i infirmis offendiculo'; a 


£84) 
mit it to the ſubj per ſpoken of, viz. 
Meſh to Idols (which ſenſe I confeſs 
is not improbable), yet however the general 
terms and expreſſions he uſes, do countenance 
that Poſition. for which I produced this Text. 
And ſo I find Fuſtinian expreſly interpreting 
it, Non de e tamùm laquit ur Apoſtolus, 
ſed etiam de-quovis ciborum genere, quamvis car- 
nes pptilimum nominet, quod batenus de Idolo- 
thriis loeutus ſit=-in ſpecie genus ipſum intelli- 
git, quomodo apertiſſimè exglicam Jeronymiani 
Commenarii, And ſo Pareus. Lueſtio tamim 
erat de carmibus immolat is, eam verò extendit ad 
carnes in univerſum, quar um uſus Abſſue cone 


ae 4 | licizus, be it's agreeable 
ral „Which he lays ow as gene- 

terms, Nen b. 27. Ir is good neither to 
TE 


wine, nor any thing whereby 
ſtunibleth, or is offended, or ts made 


Poſition, may o further 
SECT the inſtance Wa hs the 


Brazen ent, +» The Brazen Serpent was 
peelerves 4 Memorial of that miraculous 
ghd * the [reelites i inthe 


. m 4 of the fiery 
Lo end, th age the at- 

id by other means, vr Records, and 
Niger, nformation, or Tradition, 


yet not ſo clearly and fully (fo r ſcguius irri- 
tant, Sc.) Je et beeauſe it mighe fi ciently be 
attain'd wiſe, when the continuance of 
it proved ſcandalous, and i it 1 V5 


ame 2n ob- 
ject 


„ 


= <4 

ject and oecahion of Idolatry ; #exekiab brake 
it in pieces, calling it 8 
Braſs: which fact of his is regiſtred by the 
Holy Ghoſt among his good deeds; and rank- 
ed with oth. r particulars of his deſtroying 
Idolatry, 2 Kings 18. 4. | 

But now. for the degrees of convenience or 
inconvenience, Which render culpable or excu- 
ſable , Chriſtian Prudence muſt determine 
them by a due weighing of circumſtances. 

4. As for that nec which ariſes from 
the Command of the Magiſtrate, it has been 
ſpoken to already in the diſcourſe abour In- 
aifferency; where we ſhewed, that fo far forth 
as an — ching is made convenient by 
circumſtances, when it is enjoyned, it be- 
comes neceſſary: and therefore without any 
more ado, we now pals on in the Deſcription 
of Scandal. 5 

5. ==-manifeſt uno ot lers. ] That which is 
done ſecretiy without the privity of any o- 
ther, or which is only ia ward in the heart and 
ſoul, though it may be an offence againſt God, 
and ſinful , yet is not offenſive to men, and 
ſcandalous. Hence Tertullian defines ſcands- 
lum by exemplum, ſomething that is exem- 
plary. SHE 
6. -—whereby I know. In this kind of&can- 
dal, if it come not to my N Iamaot 
culpable : therefore the Apoſtle faith, v. 28. 
If any man ſay unto thee, &c. q. d, If he ac- 
quaints thee with his ſcruple, then ooo * 

u 


r 
bound to forbear, otherwiſe not. Thus much 
alſo is implied; when he calls ſcandalizing, 
a deſpiſing or ſerting at nought a weak Bro- 
her,” Rem. T4. 3; 10. Now I muſt firſt take 
notice of his ſcruple, before I can be aid 
to neglect, contemn or grieve him by uſing 
my li notwithſtanding his ſcruple. The 
reaſon hereof is, becauſe in this caſe, Scan. 


dal conſequent is but effetus per acciden:: 


Now however actions done by ignorance of 
God's Law are fins, yet contingent events not 
foreſeen by us, cannot make thoſe actions df 
ours, which otherwiſe are lawful, to become 
finfal, though the event be harmful, as 
Mr. Tomber obſerves, p. 246. As it is in ſlay- 
ing by meer chance, mentioned Dent. 19. 5. 
ſuch a chance is a grievous misfortune, and in 
f arcfpeft to be lamenied, but not a Fs nor 
to be repemed; ſo ſuch caſual £ is to 
be bewalled as 2 miſhap, not mourned for as 
2 Ir. ö * . 


7. -i one] The too much officiouſnefs 
o ſome hath made a knot bere in 4 Bulruſb. 
Much duſt has been raifed, and much more 
ado than needs, made concerning the per- 
ſons ſcandalized, as their qualifications 
di alter the caſe, and ſeveral limitations 
are given: as that of Aquinas, Sciendum eſ} 
ſeandali ex malitia (quod Pbariſaicum rectè nd- 
minatur) uitandi cauſa nullam attionem, que veilu 


fi#, ominti debere ; propter alterum verd; quod 
vel ex imbecillitate vel ignotami4 naſcitur de- 
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clinendum; onines 


tations on the Text. Neither Chriſtians, nor 
Heatbens, .viz, if they be ſuch perſons of whom 

we have bope that rhereby they may be gained by, 

us : and Dr. Fer Taylor. we muff nor, to pleaſe Life of 
peeviſh or fromard people, betray our liberty Chriſt, 
which Chriſt bas given us. But notwithſtand- part 3,p 
ing all this, upon due examination it wi it. 


* 
1 


ſcanda lied, and that the qualification of the 
perſon has no influence at all into the buſi- 
neſs, ſo as to make Pro or Con, to alter it one 
way or other; but that we muſt look alto» 
gether at the matter gf the ſcandal, and nge | 
thing at all at the perſon ſcandalized. ae 
muſt not conſider what moves them, Whether an 
ignorance ov malice, but what occaſions It 
in our ſelxes: for if it be a neceflary duty, 
we muſt not forbear for the weak; if unne- j 
ceflary, we muſt forbear even for the wicked. 
This is moſt evident by the Apoſtle's enume- 
ration in the Text: he makes no diſtinction. 
but includes all in the prohibitiod 3 both 
Fews, Geitiles, and Chriſtians ; and his Pra- 
Rice was anſwerable to his Precept. 1 Cor. 9. 
r9=-22. & c. 10. v. 33. Altheugh it's true, 
Becauſe weak perſons are moſt apt to be ſcan- 
dalized; therefore we muſt be the moſt _ 
| 2 


* 
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and careful of chem (and therefore the Com- 


mination of our Saviour Chriſt is eſpecially 


levell'd againſt offending them, Luke 17. 2. 


It were better for bim that 4 Mil- one were 
banged about bis neck, apd that be were caſt in- 
to the Sea, than that be ſhould offend one of theſe 
little ones). Vet we muſt as well avoid what 
ſcandalizes the wicked, as the weak ; as we 
muſt no more defraud a rich man than F poor 
one; nor wound a ſtrong man, than à weak 
one, or a child ; though we may more care- 
fully avoid one than the other, becauſe they 
are leſs able to help and relieve themſelyes. 


8. ---doth take] not may, but doth. This is 


one difference between things that are ſcan- 
dalous per ſe, and in their own natures, viz. 
which either are abſolutely unlawful, or at 
leaſt have a real appearance of evil, and ſcan- 
dal in theſe indifferencles, that in the former 


it's enough gudd de ſui ratione babent qudd fint 


induftiva ad peccandum , 25 Aquinas ſpeaks. 
The poſſibility of Scandal ſub! er. — ogy 
avate their evil and finfulneſs, though 
ndal does not aZually follow; as we ſee in 
that of Chriſt to Peter, Mai. 16. 23. Thou 
art an offence to me, He does not ſay [I am of- 
fended with thee], but [Thou art an offence}. 
He checks him for laying a ing-block 


in his way; though he could not, Was not 


capable of being offended and ſtumbling at 
it, yet this did not excuſe him. His fin was 
never the leſs, but every whit as great, as if 
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the effect had followed : Bur now in theſe 


beer it is only but ſcene fol 
— 


lowing thereon that renders a man culpable : 
and therefore I am not bound to forbear 
ſuch an action, except I know that it doth 
give offence. 

9. —=occaſion, ] The word, or ation, or 
omiſſion of one man can but occaſion, or be an 
imperfeft cauſe, or cauſe by-accident of the fin 
of another ; for nothing is properly the cauſe 
of 2 man's fin, but his own will. Thus Aqui- 
nas, Nibil poteſt eſſe bomini ſufficiens cauſa pec- 
cati,---nift propria voluntas.--- Et propter boc 
non dicitur, dans Ccauſam] ruin, ſed dans ¶ oc- 
caſionem. ] 222. q 43. 4.1. 5 

10. either to ſin bimſelf.] This ſeems to 
me to be that wherein the formality, or, at 
leaſt , the principal notion of Scandal in 
things indifferent doth conſiſt, and which 
moſtiy, if not only, renders culpable, when« 
as another takes occaſion thereby to fin : 
For, a | 

(1) The Scripture-uſe and acceptation of 
the word nins generally in this channel (as 
was ſhew'd before), and-thoſe effects attri- 
buted to it by the Apoſtle imply no leſs 3 as; 
wounding their weak conſcience, 1 Cor. 8. 12. 
i. e. not only with a zanral wound, by grief, 
but a moral, ſpiritual wount, by fin. Verbera- 
tur alterius conſcientia, ſaith P. Martyr in loc. 

quands male ædificatur, & ad ea impellitur agen- 
da, de quibus. aliter ſemit. which is a fin, Kows: 


14. 23: and deſtroying, ou 14. 20. or, cau- 


ſing 


- 


222 q.4 3. 
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Eng to periſh, 1 Cor. 8. 11. vix. morally too, 
by inducing into fin, which is the ruine and 
undoing of the ſoul. 

) In this alſo agree all Divines that I 
have met with, both ancient and modern, 
Tertullian---edificans ad delidtum. Aquin 
præbens occaſionem ruin. Spiritualis,&Cc. (222, 
4. 43. a. 1.) que eſt peccatum, 2s himſelf ex- 


plains it, (a. 2.) ---quod alis ſpiritualem per- 


niciem affert, Ameſ. Medul. I. 2. c. 16. ſect.3 3. 
210 alii poſſint vel excitari ad peccandum, 
vel impediri aut retardari 4 bene fac iendo, id. 
ect. 44.---quo impeditur Evangelii curſus, P. 
Adartyy in 1 Cor. 8.8,--=quo dlius deterior red- 
ditur, Polan. Synt.--<quo aliquis poſit 4 pietate 
fame vel revocari vel impediri, Lucas. which 
is or may be the occaſion of another min's batting, 
or falling into ſin, or ſwerving from the ſtraight 
way of righteouſneſs, Gilleſp. He only gives 
ſeuulal, who induces bis Brother diredHy or col- 
laterally into ſin, Dr. Jer. Tail. 
(3) Becauſe to be ſcandalized is finful, So 


Aquin, Scandalum yaſſiuum ſemper eſt peccatum 


in eo qui ſcandalizatur ; non enim ſcandalixatur 
iſt in quantum aligualiter ruit ſpirituali ruira, 
gur oft peccatum. ' 
No the particular fin, which Scandal in 
things indifferent does occaſion, is ordinarily 
one of theſe two, with their concomitants 
and conſequents, viz. Either, 
(1) A like ſpeech,” ation or omiſſion, but with 
4 condemning, or at leaſt with a doubting con- 
ſcience, Every example does animate and 
a en- 


of © & 
ol 1 


e 
ike... The eye; affets the beart, faith Feremy, Lama 51. 
But if he that is ſcandalized 1 dak it we 
unlawful, or be nor ſatisfied of its lawfulneſs, 
and yet takes example by the other, he falls, 
into ſin. This the-Apoltle calls, being mati 
weak (Rom, 14.21.) i. e. apr.to fall, brought 
into danger of fn. This was the. caſe Rom. 14. 
It was, before the plenary promulga tion of 
the Goſpel, and deſtruction of the Temple, 
lawful to obſerve Fewiſþ Feſtivals and 8 
ction of meats, and yet not neceſſary, but in- 
dijferem, (v. 14. 1 know and am perſwaded 
nothing is unclean of it ſelf), becauſe C 
was come in the fleſh: yet many of the New- 
Convert-Chriſtiaus were not ſo fully ac- 
quainted with, and ſatisfied about their Li- 
berry in theſe things, but did till eſteem one 
day aboue auather (v. 5.) and ſome meats un- 
clean, (v. 14. and conſequently did condemn, 
or at leaſt ſcruple the non- oblervation of 
thoſe days, and the eating of thoſe meats: 
Now ſuch by ſeeing others which were bigber 
Scholars perhaps in Chriſt s. School than them 
ſelyes, to — thoſę days, and that di- 
ſtinction of meats, were 7 to be drawn to 
act againſt their own conſciences and judge- 
ments, which was a great ſin; for every mas 
ſbould be fully perfwaded in his own mind, (v. 5.) 
but to bim that eſteemeth any thing io be unclean, 
to bim it # unclean, (v. 14.) and therefore 
ſuch an one is damned, or condemned by bis own 
: G 2 cou- 


— 


tonſcience, if be eat, (V. 23.) which was ſcan- 
dalizing, and a heinous fih in thoſe that did 
occaſion it. Neither was the caſe much un- 
like among the Chriſtian Corjathians. It was 
lawful to cat any meat bought in the ſhambles, 
br ſet before them at their neigbbours table, 
x Cor. 10. 25, 27: yet ſometimes ſome might 
be ſcandalized thereby, which was when t 
did not think it lawful, yet by another's ex- 
ample were emboldened to eat, as the Apo- 
ſtle ſpeaks, c. 8. v. 10. | 

(2) The other fin which the uſe of Liberty 
in things indifferent does occaſion, is Cenſu- 
ring ſuch a word, aſtion or omiſſion, as unlawful, 
and the perſon as licentious, which becauſe there 
is no ground for in the nature of the 7 0 
(it being, as I ſaid, indifferent) it is the 
of reſh judging ; condemned by Chriſt, Mat. 
7. 1. That this is one way whereby the per. 
ſon ſcandalized may fall, is evident by the 
Apoſtle's words, 1 Cor. 10. 29. Why & my li- 
berty judged of another man's conſcience ? q. d. 
Ido culpably ſcandalize another by doing 
ſuch a thing, that I have (otherwiſe) liberty 
to do, or not todo, if another judges or cen- 
ſures me for it: ſq v. 30. For if 1 by grace be 
4 partaker, n am I evil_ſpoken of for that for 
which I give thanks? i. e. though I may law- 
fully and comfortably make uſe of my li- 
berty ; yet if another take occaſion to re- 
proach or condemn me for it, I do ill there- 


in; I ought not to do it. And Roms 14. 16. 
| | * 


[93] 
Let not your good be evil ſpoken of. Thus we uſe 
to ſay, There is a ſcandal lies upon ſuch 2 
man, for ſuch a thing, i. e. he is evil ſpoken 
of for it; he is cenſured and condemned for 
it, as a looſe and ungodly perſon ; or at leaſt, 
as one that does amiſs in that particular. 
The caſe is the ſame if Religion be evil ſpoken. 
of, or ſcandalized by reaſon of any unne- 
ceſſary word, action, or omiſſion of quis. 
then we are guilty of ſcandalizing, or, 
fra of ſcandal. 9982 
11, Laſtly, or to ſorrow, or be grieve 
the ſuppoſed ſin of another.) There is one 
place, as I ſaid before, and but one, that 
clearly brings this within the "compaſs of 
Scandal, viz. Rem. 14. 15. But if thy; Brother 
be grieved with thy meat, ow walkeſt thou not 
cbaritably ; Grieved,viz. becauſe he conceives 
that thereby thow ſinneſt againſt God: which 
kind of ee l trouble is frequently found 
in godly netivns tp 


ipon ſuch occaſions. Pſa. 

/ rb taken bold upon me, be- 
cauſe-of #h bat forſake thy law. v. 136. 
Rivers of e, run down mine eyes, becauſe 
Wihy law. v. 158. I beheld the tranſ- 


greſſal And was grieved, Plal. 139. 21. -=Am 


beams, Epb. 4. 30. ſo neither in the hearts 
G 3 of 


. 
of any of his people, our brethren and fel- 
low- members of the ſame myſtical body with 
our ſelyes, God does not willingly do fo him- 
ſelf, Lam. 3.33. For be doth not Su willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men; nor would he 
have us to do ſo. Exch, 13. 22. Becauſe with 
lies ye have made the heart of the=yighteous 
ſad, &c. And this is the only kind of trouble, 
offence or diſpleaſure that 1s conſiderable in 
the point of Scandal, ſo as to render culpa- 
ble, viz. that which is cauſed with reſpe to God 
and bis glory; as for that which ariſes upon 
any other account, as, from any perſonal 
concernment, becauſe my command is diſo- 
beyed, my opinion contradicted, my will not 
taken for a law, or the like, it is not at all 
conſiderable in the point of Scandal, and will 
not come within the yerge of the Scripture- 
notion thereof, for ſcandalizing is deſtroying; 

but ſuch a diſpleaſing may tend to Edifica- 
tion; and therefore is not ſcandalizing, 

Thus we have at length run through the 
Explication of every branch and particular 
in the definition of Scandal; from whence 
we may obſerye, that there are theſe three 
thidgs conſiderable (though difftrently ) 
in it. Ih 

(1) In reſpect of the perſon offended, there 
is an evil example in that which he conceives 
to be unlawful and ſinful, which naturally 
prompts him to the like, * 


(2) In 


[9s] 

(2) In reſpect of the perſon ſcandali- 
ding. he lies under blame and cenſure for 
doing that which the other conceives un- 


(3) If the perſon ſcandalized be Godly , 
and one who is tender of God's Honour, then 
he is grieved for the wrong he conceives is 
done to God, and the offence againſt him, 
and ths reproach that redounds to Religion 
by that which he looks upon as ſinful. Ea 
of which is proportionably culpable (an 
therefore more or leſs carefully to be avoid- 
ed) according to the rank I have ſet them in, 
The firſt, moſt ; the ſecond, next; the laſt, 
leaſt. We have at laſt climbed the Tree; 
let's now ſee what fruit it bears (for we 
ſhall not trouble you with Reaſons : you 
may find enow in Rom. 14. and in other Au» 
thors). 

Much uſeful fruit grows upon this ſubject, 
which 1 ſhall gather for you, and lay be- 
fore you. 


Vſe 1. Is Scandal ſuch a thing, as has been 
deſcribed ? Then, let me hence in the firſt 
place take occaſion to offer a word of advice 
and direction to you, and lay down ſome Rules 
(which indeed are little other than Inferen- 
ces from what has been ſaid) for the better 
informing your judgements, and governing 
your practice in this rickliſh affair of Scan- 
dal. 
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Mon eſt 1. No man is bound to forbear a neceſſary 
ceſſandum duty, by reaſon of ſcandal following thereon ; for 
ab operibus they are (at moſt) but indifferencies that muſt 
boni pro be forborn for Scandal's fake. We muſt uſe 
quocunque all lawful means to prevent fin in our Bro- 
ſcandalo, ther; but as we muſt not do evil that good may 
Aug. Ep. come of it; ſo neither mult we neglect good, 
1599. for fear of evil coming on it; and ſo run in- 
to fin our ſelves, to ſtop another from it. We 

muſt not tranſgreſs duty, to expreſs ebarity ; 

be uncharitable to our felves, to ſhew it to 

others. It was the ſaying of a Heathen (Pe- 

ricles, mentioned by Plutarcb) i Teig Ne, 

euer g, d piyxer: H /. A friend 

\ muſt accommodate and help bis friend as far as 

the Altar, i. e. as far as he can go with a good 
conſcience, without intrenching upon Reli- 

gion. And this the moſt judicious Calvin 

expreſſes excellently, Que neceſſaria ſunt 

* fatu, faith he, null ius offendiculi timore omit- 
tenda ſunt. Quemadmodum enim charitati ſubji- 

cienda eſt noſtra libertas, ita ſub fidei puritate 

ſubſidere viciſſim ipſa charitas debet. Equidem 5 

bic Cbaritatis rationem baberi decet , ſed Uſque ad 

arcs, i. e. ne in gratiam proximi Deum offenda- 

Calv. In- . i. e. Thoſe things which are neceſſary muſt 
ſtit. 1.3. c. vot be omitted for fear of ſcandal : for as our 
19. ſect. Liberty muſt give place unto Charity, ſo Charity 
13. it ſelf muſt give way unto Purity; ſo that though 
| we muſt bave reſpeft unto Charity, yet only ſo far 
f fortbas we may do it, without offending Gods To 
which agrees that of Auſtin, Præſtat ut ſcan- 
| dalum 
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minem ſcandalizant niſi malam mentem. As the 
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dalum admittatur, quam vgritas deſeratur. 1t's 
better to admit of ſcandal, than forſake the truth; 
which Biſhop Andrews expreſſes thus: Hoc 
renendum Uiilius naſci ſcandalum, quam deſe ri 
verum.. The Reaſon whereof is partly that 
which Aquinas gives, Secundumordinem Chari- Aquin. 
tatis, plus debet bomo ſuam ſalutem ſpiritualem\gyq ,. &. 
diligere quam alterizs. A well- order d Cha- q 43. 4.2. 
rity begins ever at home, making a man 
chiefly deſire and endeavour the ſalvation of 
his own ſoul ; and conſequently more ſolici- 
tous to avoid fin in himſelf, thau rs nt 1 
it in another; and partly, del fe A 
to foſter and nouriſh a principle & evil in I 
the perſon for whoſe ſake we neglect our 
duty: for as Tertullian obſerves, Bone res ne- 


\ | = 


light of the Sun hurts not a ſound eye, but a 
ſore one; ſo, neceſſary duties offend not 1 
good heart, but a bad one. To which we 
may alſo add, as another reaſon, that of 
Dr. Fer. Tailor. It i puſillanimity, or bypocriſie, Life of 
or denying of (hriſt before men, to comply with Chriſt, 
any man, and to offend God, or omit a duty. Whars part 3. 
ſoever is neceſſary to be done, and is made ſo by diſc. 16. 
God, no weakneſs nor peeviſbneſs of man can małs (et. 2 
neceſſary not to be done. For the matter of ſcandal, Edit. in 
is 4 duty beneath the prime obligations of Reli- 4to. 
gion. But though we may not omit a neceſſary 
duty, for the ayoiding of Scandal, yet it is 
generally granted that ſome duties may be 
omitted, viz. ſuch wherein we have to ” 

wit 
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with others; 2s reproving miſcarriages, and 
' puniſhing offenders; according to that Rule, 
Pro vitando ſcandalo, ceſſat rigor diſcipline ; 
nat fuch wherein our ſelves only are con- 
cern'd; as praying, hearing, Cc. And yet 
thoſe mult not be generally omitted neither, 
ſo as to induce an aiyertel von-oderiagtack 
- affirmatiye Precepts, but only pro bie & nunc, 
when we foreſee, that upon the doing thereof 
the weak and ignorant will commit great 
ſins. Pracepta aſirmativa juris naturalis aliquan- 
do propter ſcandalum ſunt dimittenda,-—quia præ- 
cepta affirmativa obligant quando & quomodo o- 
portet, Bannes tom. 3. m. 32. q. 43. art, 8g. con- 
cl. 2. See Autb. of Scand. p. 18. and Feanes 
Schol. and Pract Divin. part 2. p. 106. 

2. Scandal by doing things, is more ordinary, 
than by forbearing them. Where we meet with 
one inſtance in Scripture or Experience of 
the latter, we may obſerye ſeveral of the 
former ſort, For, Actions are more obſer- 
vable and apparent, than Omi ſſions. As, in 
point of Law, a Negative cannot be proved; 
ſo here, Omiſſions cannot be ſo readily diſ- 
cerned and diſcovered; and therefore Exam- 
ples in ſuch caſes are not ſo influential and 
attractive. as in caſe of poſitive practice. 
Beſides, there may be ſo many reaſons for the 
forbearing of an aCtiqn, that ſcarce any one 
who has but ſo much diſcretion as will ſerve 
him for his eyery-days-wearing, will think 
much at it: whereas, poſitive practice, or 
actions, 


' 
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actions, that they may be good, muſt be at- 
tended with ſuch a numerous train of regular 
circumſtances (bonum eft ex integris fr) 
that it's a hard matter ſo to rank and diſpoſe 
and govern them, but ſome or other will be 


Fei holes in their coats, and finding 
fa 


ults, and taking occaſion to cenſure them, 


or us for them. 


3. In things indifferent that may be ſcandalous 
at one time, or in one place, which i not ſo at or 


in another : for ſince this kind of ſcandal does 


not ariſe neceſſarily, or naturally from the 
action, but only from the apprehenſion of 
the obſerver, and ſo recipitur ad modum re- 
cipiemtis , therefore one may be ſcandalized, 
and not another; or the ſame perſon at one 
time, and not at another. Now becauſe all 
Scandal ariſes from ſome appearance of evil, 
either real ar imaginary, therefore I diſtin- 
guiſh of a twofold appearance of evil, Ni 
tural, which is an occaſion of fin, as lying in 
the ſame bed with another man's wife ; or 
elſe a ſign of ſin, as keeping ill company: 
and Cuſtomary, when a den is commonly 
abuſed to evil, and is uſually a ſign of evil; 
as going to Play-houſes is commonly abuſed 


Ito evil, and uſed by none almoſt but looſe, 


debauch't perſons. Now what has an ap- 


; peararce of evil only by reaſon of Cuſtom, 
and being uſed only by thoſe that are evil, 


if in preceſs of gime, the cuſtom alters. and 


it comes tp be uſed promiſcuouſly by all ſorts, * 
| both 


\ 
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both good and bad, then the appearance of 
evil is removed, and it ceaſes to be ſcanda- 
lous. E. g. Taking Tobacco, at the firſt uſe 


{ of it amongſt us, as ſcandalous, becauſe 


practiſed by few, but ſuch as were of the 
more ranting ſtrain : but afterwards, when 
it came to be more generally made uſe of, 
then Cuſtom took away the Scandal of it. 
The caſe is the ſame in point of Place, as well 
as Time, That which in ſome places carries 
2 ſhew of evil, as wearing a hood and tip- 
pet in a Country Church, elſewhere perhaps 
is not ſuſpected thereof; as wearing the ſame 
habiliments in the Univerſity, So Timothy's 
Circumciſion was ſcandalous among the 
Gentiles, not among the Fews; and on the 
contrary, Uncircumciſion was ſcandalous 
among the Fews, not among the Gentiles. 
Hence that advice of, Ambroſe to Auſtin and 
Monica, which was reſpected by Auſtin as an 
anſwer of a heavenly Oracle. Unto whatſoe- 
ver Church ye ſhall come, obſerve the manner or 
cuſtom thereof, if ye will neither give nor take 
. Ep. 86. Which being reſtrain'd un- 
to things indifferent, may be very good 

And here I conceive, regard is to be had 
eſpecially to thoſe upon that Place, which is 
the ſcene of the action, and not ſo much to 
thoſe reports which are raiſedconcerniog it: 
therefore Paul, when he was among the Gen- 
tiles, would not have them circumciſed , 
though the report thereof ſcandalized the 


Fews 


ws. DD RW 


« 
t 
| 
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Fews at Feruſalem, Act. 21. 21. And {> you 
ſhall find, that the Apoſtles always had 405 
ſpect to the places where they were preſent, 
o as ta do, ox not to do, as the exigence of that 
place required. 

4. As ation from whence ſcandal follows, 
may at firſ} be innocent and blameleſs, and yet 
afterwards become culpable and guilty, viz. if it 
be continued after the ſcandal is known to 
follow from it. Thus the Preſervation of 
Gideon's Ephod, and the Brazen Serpent, was 
neither evil, nor had any appearance of evil, 
(they being Monuments of God's mercies) 
ſo that when the people were firſt ſcandalized 
by them, the Kendal was meerly paſſive 3 
but the keeping and retaining of them, after 
it was known that ſcandal roſe out of them, 
was culpable (not being neceſſary) and made 
the ſcandal to become active alſo. 

5. Whatſoever muſt be forborn for the ſcan- 
dal of the weak, muſt alſo be ſorborn for the ſcan- 
dal of the wicked and mali bu. All readily 
acknowledge that the weakare net to be 
ſcandalized; all the doubt is concerning the 
malicious, or the ſcandalum Phariſeorum, whe- 
ther that be culpable, and to be avoided.” The 
Affirmative I prove by theſe Arguments. 

(1) The Apoſtles prohibition 1n the Text 
is general, Give none offence ; and the par- 
ticulars he enumerates include all perſons in 
the world, ems or Gentiles, or Chriſtians. 
Now Both Fews and Gemiles were oft-times 


very 


= 


| F102 Þ. 
many es in the Ziſtory of the Ads; 

and yet even pag muſt not be Kandllirel 
Nat. 3. 44. (2) We are bound to love e ven our great- 
eſt enemies, and to do good unto all; and 
therefore we mult not prejudice any, though 
neyer ſo wicked and malicious, by ſcanda- 
lizing of them, | | 

(3) Thoſe who are wicked and malicious 
at preſent, yet may be of the number of thoſe 
for whom Chriſt dyed ; and therefore-not to 
be deſtroyed with thy meat, i. e ſcandalized by 
the uſe of Indifftetencies, Rom. 14. 15. 

6. Information or rendring a reaſon is not ſuf- 


| the party ſcaudalized doth [till remain. Paul gave 

Of Scand. ſtrong reaſons (as Rutherford obſerves) for 
p. 20. the lawtulneſs of an ordinary and common 

uſe of days and meats prohibited to the Fews, 

that ſo the weak Fews might be informed 

thereof, and not be ſcandalized at the com- 

mon uſe of thens; but yer he thought not 

fit either to make any Canons for that pur- 

poſe, or to practiſe accordingly, but reſolves 

rather to forbear while the world ſtaude, than 

to offend by ſuch a uſe of them, 1 Cor. 8. 13, 
Conformiſts do endeavour to acquit them- 

ſelves from the guilt of Scandal by this pre- 

f tence, among others, That people have been 
abundantly informed, both by Word and 
Print, of the lawful uſe of the Ceremonies, 
and that therefore, if now they are ſcauda 18 
4 


: 7 malicious againſt the Chriſtians, as we 
| Y 


* ficient to excuſe in caſe of ſcandal, if ſcruple in 


— — 


„ „ „ t e eee rr 
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lized, it's their own fault, and at their own 
peril, But thi covering « too narrom for them 
to wrap s#hemjelves in. For, 

(1) Suppoſe the worſt that you can, viz. 
That they ate wiltully, frowardly, pecviſhly, 
ſtubboraly-ignorant, and refuſe inſtruction, 
yet the ſcandal even of ſuch is to be forborn, 
(as was ſhewed inthe liſt particular). Bur, 

(2) We way, very fairly and probably 
conjecture, that their ignorance may not be 
affected, though their ſcruple ſtill remain; 
For either it may ariſe (as Cajetan and other 
Schoolmen in 21. J. 43. 4, 7. obſerve) from 
the power and pre judice of Cuſtom, either 
in Practice or Opinion, which may caſt ſuch \ 
2 miſt before their eyes, that they cannot diſ- 
cern the ſtrength of the Reaſons propounded z 
or from the nature of the points contro- 
yerted, Which may be too nice (as is uſual + 
in theſe caſes) for ordinary capacities to 
comprehend and fathom 


the depth-of (whatſoever * 
Mr. Tombes ſuggeſt to the 
contrary}, and therefore 
may be free from any con- 
fiderable (if not from all) 
tincture of thoſe odious ag- 
gravations he there loads 


* It i not to be imagined, but 
that they who have natura 
parti -ſufficiem to conceive 
the myſteries of faith, bave 
natural paris ſufficient to con- 
ceive the Doftrine of ibe lan- 


| Julneſs of Chriſtian Liberty; 


if they can under ſtand the one, 


they may under [Land the other if they under ſband neither, 
they may be termed more rightly Infidels, than weak in faith ; 
blind, than dim. c red. Tombes of $cand, p. 215. 


them 
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them withal : ſo that babendi ſunt adbuc pr 
puſilis, as Ames ſaith, C. C. I. 5. c.11. ſell. 13 
they are ſtill to be accounted 1n the number 
of weak ones; and conſequently ſuch acti- 
ons, at which they are ſcandalized, are to be 
forborn ; as Hannes determines, Tunc quam- 
vis fit illis reddita ratio, tamen ab bujuſmodi ſpi- 
ritualibus ce ſſandum, quia tunc non ex militia, 
ſed ex ignorantia ſcandalizantur, Tom. 3. m.22. 
d;. art, 8. Yea even thoſe who are flrong 
in Knowledge, may yet be 
* Thoſe who excel inlight, I weak in Grace, and have 
may be weak in grace, and © ſtrong inclinations to a ſin- 
in bazard to be inſnared. ful compliance; and in- 
Ruth. of Scand. p. 22. deed itis to be feared, that 
a many Miniſters are more 
prevailed with, by the Examples of others, 
and the outward advantages that Conformity 
brings along with it, than by the ſtrength of 
the Reaſons produced for it, Hence Dr. Tailor's 
Tailor's cenſure [Jt i a mantle caſt over pride and fro- 


Life of wardneſs, to think our ſelves able to teach others, 


Chriſt, aud yet pretend owe and ſcandal ] (which 
part 3. ſeems to be levell'd againſt Non-conformiſts, 
difc. 16. and fuck as ſcruple the lawfulneſs of their 
ſet. 10. Diana- and Da lila- rites and Ceremonies) will 
Edit, in prove but 2 brutum fulmen, 2 meer Squib or 
4to. N and fall to the ground without do- 
{ ing any Execution; bec2uſe, as the Learned 
Rutherford has well obſeryed, 4 ſtumbling- 
block, may be laid before the inclination, no leſs 

than before the blind mind, Of Scand, p. 20. 
7. Scandal, 


L403 
7. Scandal, in the primary and molt pro. 
per ſenſe of the word, cannot be given botb 
wan; btb by doing and amitting. 1 (ay; given; 
ſo as that 2. man ſhould be culpable Whether 
he acts or forbears. Some — to deny it 
abſolutely; that it is not;cqjus dabilis, that 
ſcandal hould follow both upon doing and 
forbeatiog. Talis perplexitas eſt abſurdym quid, 
ſaith Banxes, ' Tom, 3. M2204; 43- 4. 8. con. 3. 
So Ames, Nulla datur tals. perplexivas, ut ne- 
ceſſarium .ſ+ ſit pio bomini, fre hoc vel illud 14 
ciat, ſiue non fac iat, ſcandalum alicui dare, C. C. 
I. 3, C. LI. ſect. 18. On the contrary, others 
ſuppoſe chat the caſe may ſo fall out, thax a 
man may give Scandal both ways; Which 
they endęavour to prove, both om Paul's 
circumeiſing Timothy in compliance wich che 
Fews; aud nat circumgiſſag Tis, in com- 
pliance with the Gentilęſ s and all; ſo from the 
example of Peter, and his Companions, N 
were, ſay they, in danger of a double Scan- 
—— e by e eating ith the, Gev- 
Wo OY, refuſing co 500- 


of the Gen 

3 5 Andſ io this caſe, a, man is 
they, to ae 

8 the Confo 


remonies, — ray e 
gr al1s giyen hy ne lect o them. 
oy 12555 to the = and to the 
and obedient, Sons of the Church. 


* 
See Dr. Fer. Taylor, Life of Chriſt; Pars 3. 
diſc.16. 1. 11. Edit. in to. H Thus 
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Thus far I thinkwe may accommodate the 
balineſs between them, That there may ſome 
kind of ſeandal follow on both hands. Con- 
foxmiſts themſelves cannot deny, Scandal 
ariſing from Conformity; and we muſt yield. 
That perſons many times pretend Sca 12 
1 then we deny that theſe 
Scandals are of the ſame kind. We deny that 
the ame kind of Scandal follows on both 
hands, both by doing and forbearing. The 
Scandal ariſing from Conformity is drawing 
others into fin, viz. to do that which they are 
not ſatisſied about the lawfulueſs of, but do 
doubt that it is unlawful. But the Scandal 
* Atiſing from Non- conformity is only, either 
= beibg diſplesſed with thoſe perfotis that will 
_-- - not comply with their judgements; aud do as 
"they do; or at moſt a cenſuring them to be 
* contentious, faRtious, peeviſn, refractory per- 
ſous; and therefore the ſcandal arifing Com 
Gooformity is far greater, and of a more hei- 
nous and malignant nature, than that which 
*-ari(s from Non. conformity, and conſequent- 
/ wore carefally to be avoided. But then I 
add further, by way of Reply to the forego- 
ing Cavil. There are weightier and ſtronger 
fe for Non · conformity, that for Con- 


formity; for there is no reaſon for Coofbr- 
mit y (at leaſt Which they will ſtiek to) but 


| Authority; Now that is but ar) u in- 
* - artificiale, and barely of it ſelf Wichout a 
. good foundation, no 


reaſon at all. It i but 


„ » EFT: $1 
like a cifer without a figure + Indeed where 2 
figure goes before, à cifer adds much to it, 
but of it ſelf it is —— : So where Reaſon 
goes before, Authority ſtrengthens the obli> ; 
gation, and ties the knot hard; but without [ 
Reaſon, tis but a cifer. Reaſon edged with 
Authority, and Authority back: with Reaſon 
do . 5 ſtrengthen each other; but Au- 5 
thority alone ſignifies little. But now there 
are many and weighty arguments for Non- 
conformity; as may be ſeen fully in all their 
Writings; which though we ſhould grant 
to come ſhort of that cogency aud demon- 
ſtrativeneſs which ſome urge, 2 certainly 
they carry Tuch probability with them, as 
far out- ſtrips the beſt arguments for Confor- 
mity. And therefore thoygh they ſhould not 
prove au abſolute unlawfulneſs ia the Cere- 
monies, yet in this point of Scandal (where 
reaſons on both ſides are to be weighed) the 
ſcale againſt Conformity will be far the hea- / 
vier. So that we may ſtill keep our ground, 
and ſafely aſſert, That Scandal in its — ug 
and primary notion, for inducing into fin, 
can only ariſe one way (which is uſually by 
doing); and in this ſenſe, I ſuppoſe, that 
paſſage of Ames before quoted, is to be un- 
derſtood. (And therefore Mr. Tombes's ar- 
guments, p. 266, c. of his Treatiſe of Scan- 
dal are levell'd at a wrong mark). 


H 2 To 


with the 


 Fro8} 

To the inſtances alledged by way of proof 
for a double Scandal, 1 anſwer to the former: 
That it was lawful for Paul to circumciſe 
Timothy, becauſe his Mother was a Jewels (Ad. 


' 16.1.) to whom the rites of Moſes. were 


permitted for a while, viz. till the deſtruction 
of the Temple ; and therefore, it being law- 
ful to be done, rather than ſcandalize the 
Fews, among whom he was now to exerciſe 
his Miniſtry, in that caſe it became neceſſary 
to be done: But Titus being a Greek(Gal.2.3 2 
is was notlawful for him to be circumciſed, 
nor for any of the Gentiles to obſerve any of 


the Poſitive (which I oppoſe to Negative) 


parts of the Ceremonial Law, as Ceremonial ; 
and there fort though the Fews watched what 
d do, yet he abſolately refuſes to circum- 
him; not for fear of ſcandalizing the 
les, but becauſe it was not Hful to 
ing ti Gentiles under the bondage of the 


Ceremonial Law (which they would have 


been thereby, Gal. 5. 2, 3.) as Paul himſelf 
gives the reaſon, Gal. 2. 4. 

To the other I anſwer, That his eating 
iles was a thing neceſſary, and 
that for the àvoiding of two great Scandals; 
one of the Gentiles, who other iſe would 
have beed tempted to Fudaize ; the other of 
the Fews, who otherwiſe would have been 
confirmed in Fudaiſm, 


8. The 
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8. The whole buſineſs of 
Scandal, i to be guided and 
governed by the Rule of Edi- 
fication. That is the hinge 
whereupon the door moves, 
whether to or ſhut ; 
whether to uſe or forbear. 
Both Doing and Abſtaining 
mult be order'd by this 
Rule of Edification. This 
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Vtendum eſt libertate noſtra 
ſt in proximi noſtri ædiff ca- 
tionem cedat ; ſin ita proxi- 
mo non expediat, ed tunc ab- 
ſtinendum. Calv. Inſt. I. 3. 
c. 19. ſect. 12. Ubique ſtu- 
dendum charitati, & ſpectanda 
proximi noſtri edificatio. Id. 
Ibid. 


indeed is the great end of 

all Church- matters: of the word and Ordi- 
nances, that we may grow thereby, 1 Pet. 2. 2. 
of the Miniſterial office, for tbe edifying of 
the body of _ Eph. 4+ 12. of Miniſterial 
Power and Autbority, tis for Edification, 2Cor. 
10. 8. of ſpiritual Gifts, which are for the 
 edifying the Church, 1 Cor, 14. 12. of Chri- 
ſtian Society and Communion ; to edifie one 
another, 1 Theſ.5. 11. And therefore this is 
that the Apoſtle till refers to, Ram. 14. 19. 
Let us therefore follow after the things that make 
For peace, and things wherewith one may ediſie 
another. And 15. 2. Let every one of ws pleaſe 
bis neighbour for good to edification. Indeed the 
Rule is general, Let all things be done to edify- 
ing, 1 Cor. 14. 26. and ſo muſt take place in 
this cafe. If the uſe of indifferent things be 
for Edification, then we muſt uſe them, as? 
| Paul.did ion, to Timothy, Act. 16.3. 


| for he being to be his companion in his Mi- 
niſtry among the 2 it he had nor 


been 
cir- 


ther 


110) 
eircumciſed, they would have rejected his 


"ſervice, and never have given him the hear- | 


ing. Or, if on the contrary, not uſing them 
be for edification, then we muſt not uſe them. 
but forbear; as the ſame Apoſtle did cir- 
cumciſion for Titus, Gal. 2. 3. for if he had 
done it, then the falſe Brethren would have 
drawn an argument from thence for their own 
opinion, viz. That circumciſion (and the ob- 
ſervation of athers Judaical Ceremonies ) 
was neceſſary to ſalvation, And hence, up- 
on this account; if perſons are ſcandalized 
at an indifferency, and their Scandal ariſe 
from ſome ſuperſtitious conceit and perſwa.. 
fion, and ſuch as they have no tolerable 

pretence or ground of * 


* We read not of Scandals. reaſon for; as if any ſhould 
culpable in God's wird, but be offended for eating fleſh ' 
e ſome apparem moral on 2 Friday, or eating in a 
reaſon for them. Ruth. of morning before receiving 
Scand. p. 53. 


the Sacrament ; they are 
'* © rather to be croſſed, than 
complied with herein, becauſe that is more 
like to tend to their edification; and yielding 
to them would but nouriſh them up in their 
ſuperſtitious fancy. As Solomon. ſaith con- 
cerning a fool (Prov. 26. 4,5.) Anſwer « fool 
(i. e. a conceited fool) according to bis folly, 
(i. e. ſmartly, let him not ha ve his way and 
ſaying) leſt b# be wiſe in bis own eyes. But an- 
ſwer not (a tractable) fool, according to bis folly , 
(i. e. weakly) left thou be like him. + L 
| . | wy - 
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ſay in this caſe, Compl. 
not with an obſtinate perl 


in his errozeous, irrational, 


ſuperſtitious fancies , that 


thou | bolſter him not up. 


therein; but yield unto a 
weak Brother, leſt thou 
ſnow thy ſelf as weak as 
he 


obj. If it be objected, 
That thatcompliance which 
the Scripture enjoyns and 
gives inſtances of; as, the 
Gentiles abſtaining from 
things ſtrangled. and blood, 
Oc. 42. 15. 29. and Paul's 
purifying himſelf, 48. 21. 
24. Was in compliance with 
the Fews, and ſo might 


* Docuerunt Apoſioli in in» 

erentibus faciendis vel o- 
mittendss, duo £xtrema eſſe 
cavenda; binc guidem ſcanda. 
lum infirmorums inde pervi- 


caciam falſorum fratrum. $i 


enim uſu rerum mediarum vi- 
deamus vel illos offendi, b. e. 
in fide labe faftari, vel iſtos 
in falſa opinioue obfirmari, 
omittende potius ſunt, quis 7 
tunc per accident fiunt ili- 
citæ. Parzus, Extraneorum 
nobrs eſt bahenda ratio, ne 
dum eis obſequimur , * ipſ09 
in ſuperſtitione conſirmemus. 


Beza. . —9 


ſooth them up in their erroneous opinion, 
that the Law of ſes was ſtill in force; and 
therefore this is not a ſufficient cauſe to hin- 
der us from complying with them, and make 
us regardleſs whether we ſcandalize them or 
no; but that for all this we ought, rather to 
comply with them in their fancies, at leaſt 
in abſtinence from, and forbearance of, ſuch 


things as they diſallow :; 


Anſ. To this 1 anſwer. There is a vaſt dif- 
ference between Ceremonies, or cuſtoms and 


uſages of Divine Inſtitution and appointment, 
aud thaſe which are meerly of bumaze inves- 


H 4 


tion. 


„ 
tion. Theſe mentioned in the Objection. and 
all other ———— this kind re- 
late only to things of Divine appointment, 

add ſuch as had been neceſſary Duties, as ha- 
ving been poſitively and peremptorily en- 
joyned by God. Now though thoſe Ceremo- 
ties and Parts of the Moſaical Law, were, af- 
ter Chriſt's Death, really dead, and without 
any life and foul, yet they were not as yet 
deadly; but were diſpenſed with for a time, 
(vi. till the Deſtruction of the Temple) that 
in the mean while the conyerted Fews might 
be thoroughly informed and inſtructed in 
their Chriſtian Liberty concerning them; and 
I therefore a compliance with them in ſuch 
=” things for a while, was needful, and for their 
Edification. But the caſe is far otherwiſe 
with us now-a-days: There are no ſuch Ce- 
remonies urged on the one hand, or ſcrupled 
on the other, which. -haye any ſuch Divine 
amp upon them: There is no ſuch rational 
ground can be pleaded for a ſubmiſſion to 
| theſe things: They are generally ſuch as have 
is / no foundation, but in the ſuperſtitious or er- 
roneous fancies of men; and therefore com- 
pliance with them would er feed the ill 
humour, than any way tend to correct, or 
evacuate it; and ſo would hinder their Edi- 
tion, and conſcqueritly dught not to be 
yielded to.” 7 eng 
„ Laſtly, From all, I infer the unlawfulneſ 
of rhe Ceremonies ; and that upon the Fecount 
WE: 2-4 e 
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of all thoſe points which have been the mai 
ge of he yen diſcourſe, viz. boch 
in 
(1) Of their Scandalouſueſs ; which though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe they are not in their own 
nature, as not being abſolutely evil, yet they 
are notoriouſly ſo in their Uſe, and do render 
thoſe Parts of worſhip to which they are an- 
nexed nauſeous and odiow to many queazy ſto- 
machs; and make the offering of the Lord to 
be abborred, as Ely*s ſons did, 1 Sam, 2.17. 
(z) Of their Iacrocchment upon, and I. 
fringemem of Chriſtian Liberty ; in as much as 
they are an unneceſſary Determination of thoſe 
things, wherein at leaſt we ought to be left 
free, if we are not bound wholly to abſtain 
from ; and then | 
(3) Upon the account of their (pretended) 
indifferency 3 Which if it really were ſo, then 
they are not the fit and proper matter of an | 
Impoſition and Conflitation, as fully appears 
by what has been ſaid before; and therefore 
1 ur K theſe things now, and enlarge not 
any fur her on them here, LED 
Uſe 2. By way of Admonition , and 
(1) In general, to All, to walk circum- 
ett and cautiouſly, leſt in any thing we 
offend any perſon, by any undue, unwarran- 
table uſe of our Liberty. O take heed of any 
thing, of every thing which may be an _ 
* on 


| 


balk; 


fon of ſtumbling to another !. O,with what 
fear and trembling ſhould we walk, leſt at 
any time any offence ſhonld come by our 
means! How careful ſhould we be, not only 
not to make pits wherein others ſhould fall 
and break their bones, but to remoye all ſticks 
and ſtones out of the way, whereat the weak- 
eſt may ſtumble and hurt himſelf ! The Fews 
were commanded, when they built a new 
houſe, to make 4 Batlement upon the roof of it 
(Deus. 22.8.) for the ſafety and ſecurity of 
men's bodies; and ſhall we not only not put 
up Battlements for the preſeryation of men's 
ſouls, but leave the way ſlippery and full of 

ſnares ? | 
We may obſerve in nature, that ſome thi ngs 
are moved contrary to their proper inclina- 
tions for the good of the Haiverſe: ſo muſt 
we forbear ſome things which our particular 
inclinations would prompt us to, for the good 
of others, and leſt they ſhould be offended 
and ſcandalized thereby. This is the expreſs 
Injunftion of the Apoſtle often repeated, 
I (or. 10. 24. Let no man ſeck, bis own (i. e. 
only that) but (alſo) every man anothers 
wealth z or, concerns, 73 Ts sThes. Rom. 15. 2. 
Let every one of us pleaſe bis neigbbour. Gal. 3. 13. 
Uſe not your liberty for au occaſion to the fleſh, 
but by love ſerve one another. q. d. Though 
Chriſt has made you free from the bondage 
and thraldom of the Ceremonial Law, and 
ſo now you have liberty for the free uſe of 
| — many 
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t many things, which before his people were 
it reſtrain'd from, yet fince this is a priviledg 
r very ſubject to abuſe, and the feth will 
apt to take advantage thereof, for the fulkil- 
ling its own luſts, 2nd promoting and carry- 
ing on its own deſigns, deſires and intereſt , 
therefore you mult be very wary and cauti- 
dus in the uſe of it, and govern it according 
to Rule, even the rule of Love, as knowing 
that though you be now free from the Lam of 
Moſes, yet you are ſtill Servants to the Lam 
of Love and Charity. In which reſpe& we 
muſt not only be willing to purge out ill and 

eccant humours, but to lop off even the 

ſt members of our bodies when they offend, 
others, as well as our ſelves (Ma. 18. 8,9.) 
becauſe we are bound to love others as our- 
ſelves ; and therefore tis expreſly made an 
argument of Love, 1 obs 3. 10. He that low 
verb bis brother, abides in tbe light, and there is 
none occaſion of ſtumbling in bim, i. e. he gives 
no occaſion of offence : Even as a loving hus- 
band will forbear the uſe of ſuch food, though 
never ſo pleaſing to his own palate, which is 
offenfive to his wife; at leaſt while he is in 
| her company, and under her obſervation (and | 

| this Law of Scandal in Indifferencies holds no 
further); and ſo the contrary practice is a 
breach of Charity, Rom. 14. 15. If thy brother 
be grieved with thy meat, now wal heſl thou not 
ebaritably ; and that not only ig r of the 
perſon — but of others who take 


5 * notice 
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notice of it,- 2 Cor. 11. 29. Who © offended, 


and I burn not ? 

Poſſibly thou maiſt indeed carefully ſhun 
whatſoeyer is down-right evil, and be tender 
of doing any thing which is ſcandalouſly un- 
lewfu! ; O but thou muſt alſo take heed of 
ſach things as others are apt to put anevil 
conſtruction and interpretation upon, and fo 
do become unlawfully ſcandalous. Quantum 
mali eſt, ſaith Ambroſe, per illicita non delin- 
quere, © per ea que conceſſa ſunt offendere '; 
ut lex ſervetur in illicitis, & in licit is non cu to- 
diatur ? . 


(2) More particularly, to ſeveral ſorts: | 


1. To Magiſtrates and Governours to ſhew 
themſelyes to be good Subjects to Chriſt, by 
their obedience to this Law of his in the 
Text. | ; | 

(i) Let them forbear making Laws to en- 
Joyn the practice of any thing which them- 
felves account indifferent, that yet is apparent- 
Iy and notoriouſly ſcandalous in its uſe, For 
befides that they encroach upon Chriſtian Li- 
berty thereby, as has been ſhew'd before; 
they tranſgreſs the Command of the. Apoſtle 
here, Give none offence. I ſee no diſpenſation 
or exemption they have, -but it runs indefi- 
nitely, and in general to all, Give none offence. 
As there's a univerſality in reſpect of 3 
ſcandalized neiiber Few nor Gentile, ſo 
in reſpe& of perſons ſcangalizing, Let _ 
342 * 


—— 
do it. Tis bad enough indeed in private perſons 
to do ſuch indifferent things whereat others are 
ſcàndalized, but far worſe in Governours to 
eſtabliſh ſuch an iniq > by 2 Law, and to en- 
joyn the practice of ſuch things by ſevere 
pains and penalties. If others muſt cover pits 
wherein a beaſt may fall, certainly it cannot be 
lawful for them to make pit- falls whereia the 
precious ſouls of men and women, for which 
Chriſt died, and which all the world cannot 
ranſome, ſhould fall and hurt themſelves. 
True, they have power to deſtroy the bodies 
bf men, and take away their natural lives; 
but, did God ever authorize them to deſtroy 
ſouls, and enjoyn that which has a direct ten- 
dency to the hazard and ruine of the ſpiritual 
lite? Could not Paul as eaſily have routed all 
thoſe diſputes in his time about meat: and 
days, and ſuch circumſtantials, with a bare 
word of his mouth, and a peremptory ſic vo- 
lo, ſic jubeo, if the meer injunQion of a ſu- 
perior had made indifferent things to become 
neceſſary, and ſo had been the way to have 
ended ſuch controverſies > Where have any 
Goyernours now- a- days more power granted 
them in theſe ſpiritual affairs than he had? 
Or, why ſhould they not enjoyn all perſons 
to go after the ſame mode, or wear the ſame 
apparel? Nay they might with as much rea- 
ſon puniſh all that are not of the ſame ſtature, 
or complexion, or diſpoſition with them. 
ſelves ; fince the forming of the Judgement 

. is 


a 


/ is no more in our own power, than theſe 


things, except there be reaſons to ſway it one 
way or other. But ſuppoſe their commands 
ſhould excuſe ſome (which I cannot grant in 


the leaſt) in the uſe of thoſe Indifferencies 
whereat others are offended ; yet what plea 


can they have for themſelves before God, for 
the commanding ſuch things? What buckler 
will they find broad and ſtrong enough to ſe- 
cure them from that woe that Chriſt denoun- 
ces againſt all choſe by whom offences come? 
Luke 17. 1. Be wile therefore, O ye Kings, and 
be inſtructed ye Rulers and Governours of the 


Earth, and be tender of poor ſouls, which are 


under your care and government. 

(2) Let them Remove and Repeulſuch Laws 
as are already made, the matter whereof is 
any ſcandalous Indifferency Let them not 
only not dig pits, but cover ſuch as are already 
digged. Poſſibly ſuch an inconvenient con- 
ſequence might not be foreſeen at the firſt 
enacting of the Law, and ſo it might be made 
inoffenſively then; but when the miſchief 
thereof appears, it cannot lawfully be con- 
tinued, but muſt have a due and ſufficient re- 
medy immediately applied to it. When He- 
zekiab found that the children of Iſrael burnt 
incenſe to the Brazen Serpent that Moſes had 
made, though made at firſt by God's own di- 
rection, Fre brake it in pieces, and called it Ve- 
buſhtan, 2 King. 18. 4. ſo ſhould they as much 
as in them lies remove out of their Kingdom all 

things 
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rbiage ib dend: to allude to thoſe words of 
Chriſt; Mit. 13.41. ö 
' (4) To quent; not ro ſuffer chemſelves 
to be over. ruled bythe commands or threats 
of ſuperiots tothe practice of things ſeanda- 
lous and offeafive, Will the Law of man bear 
you out in à tranſgreſſton of the Law of God? 
Do you ever flad that the Command of Au- 
thority did excuſe any, for doing that which 
ocherwiſt ought not to have been done ? 
Think not therefore to ſay within your ſelves, 
We have the Preceprs of our Goyernours to 
ſhew for our warrant ; for this will not ren- 


der thee inexc e, O man, whoſoever thou 
art that doſt Sent things, ſince the Law of 
God here in the Text, is expreſs and peremp- 


tory, and univerſal to the contrary. 
Eſpecially niniſters (Whoſe Whole em- 
ployment'ts about, and among Souls, whoſe 
whole buſineſs is to promote the falyation of 
- fouls, and all Whoſe power is for the ediſica- 
tion and building up of Souls, not for the 
making of them ſtumble, and Hl, aud periſn) 
| ould have a very tender reſpect to the good 
of poor ſouls, For them to do #ny ting, 
whether upon their own heads, or upon 
command of others, which may be'a pull 
back to ſouls in the way to Heaven, is worſe 
- than others. Ubi ſublimior prerrogu vu, ibi ma- 
jor aul pa, faith Satvizn, They are tighs ſer up- 
on an bill; their actions are more obſerved, 
add their example more imitated th 
Rn Ignorant 


m others. 


{ larg 


| upon your ſelves, as to thoſe indifferences, 
wherein you have a greater latitude than 
they. This is that which the Apoſtle holds 
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Ignorant and looſe perſons are apt ta draw 
large conſequences, and wide and wild con- 
clufions from ſmall premiſes in them: So 
that if a. Miniſter do but lawfully uſe his 
Chriſtian Liberty, the rude vulgar will there- 
by open to themſelves a gap to all licentiouſ- 
neſs. If he be but innocently pleaſant, ſaith 
one, think they, we may be mad; if he but 
fip, we may carouſe; if he ſpend but ſome 
few hours in his boneſt and lawfal recreati- 
ons, the cqmmon gameſter preſently con- 
cludes, his miſpence, both of time and patri- 


mony, to be thence juſtifiable, -- 

8) To the ſtrong ; Be, zou hence adviſed 

pine your ſtrength by and conde- 
nding to the infirmities of che weak, and 


complying wich them thereip, even to the 
FT uk —.— and laying a reſtraint 


forth as the duty of ſuch, Kom. x5. 1. We then 
that are ſtrong. ought, to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to pleaſe our ſelves. Though 
it may be pleaſurable and delightful to 

ſtrong to make uſe of their liberty, jet they 
muſt rather forbear pleaſing themſelves, than 
thereby to prejudice their Brethren, «You 
ſhould. rather heal them and ſtrengthen them, 
than wound them and offend them. - Zujuſmodi 
bominibus medicina debetur, non offenſio, ſaith 


Pet. Marr. This was Paul's temper and re- 


ſolution, 
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ſeems to call for, and 
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ſolution, * 13. If medt male ty Bro 
to offentl, I wil eat Oy rur 
teſt I make my Brother to offend. We uſe toſay, 
That 1 K one mans men, is another many pey 
indeed i in — — (even of 4 
things, 28 R 
ing, &e. 4 chere are . 
—— of 1 04.5 rang that —— no 
of eſtabliſhing any uniformity in 
= on c lay — and * any 
— judge ” 1 — ike! as to 
things; ſo that the very nature of mu 
require 2 latitude 
berty in-them ; and therefore there muſt BE 2 
mutual forhearance of one auother in auch 
caſes; and allowance of one 
ent ſentiments without quarrelling and ii 
lng 3 yen and not ſoeonly, but 1 N. 
plying with each others humours and fancies, 
(Remember ſtill that I am ſpeaking of Com- 
pliance” in Indifferencies) and fo to become 
41 to all men, as Paul did. 


thou thy ſelf canſt eat (though | 


theſe 


perhaps, nor digeſt) onions and garlict (even 
of Egypt), yet becauſe there are many 


ſtomachs that cannot away with the rank ſmelt 
and ſavour thereof, and the uſe of theſe things 
renders thy breath ſtinKing unto chem, there- 
fore thou ſhould'ſt forbear. Though thou thy 
ſelf could ſt run _ nimbly and as 4 


| and take 1 
have not that 


to 
Tt 


harmony with thoſe thou art joyn'd in 
ort withall, and not ſtrain it to the high- 

| pitch thou canſt. ; To old 
Bod by Moſes pronounced a cutſe againſt 
him that made the blind 10 wander out of the 
way, Deut. 27. 18. Though thou haſt know. 
ledge (1 Cor. 8. 10.) and ſeeſt thy way plain 
before thee; yet if by thy example 
n leadeſt him that wants knowledge in a 
way ihe is either unacquainted with, or unſa- 
islied * thou wilt but bring a curſe upon 


hy £ 
To the week; Be you careful rightly | 


to inform your ſelves concerning the nature 
of Indifferencies, that you may nat be ſcan- 
dalized thereby, and ſo deprive the ſtrong of 
their liberty therein. Liberty is a ſweet 
thing, and the very notion of reſtraint is 
irkfome, and grating upon the fancy; as ap- 
— in the caſe of that old man; who having 
ed all his life long in one place, and never 
ſ ſtirred from it? when he came to be confined 
to n and ſo deprived oſ his liberty 
to go elſewhere, the very conceit of it killed 
him. This reſtraint of liberty is a oral * 


df * 


you may expo 


free from, and 
which otherwiſe they mi 
therefore 4T&oxoTe od 


cauſe of being — 
or taking offence, as 
»ss ſhews. As tis the - 
of the ſtrong not to give 
fence, ſo of the weak. not to 
zake offence: 'Tis the 3 
le s Rule, Rom. 14. 3. Let 
not him t bat eateth not, judge 
bim that eateth. * Every one 
| ſhould be left to his own 


liberty in theſe things. Why 
ſhould you any more deſire 
to have all others ſbruxk, up, 
or cut ſborter, to your 
and proportion, than they 


gert 10 others, bat 


2. 16. ſect. 34. 


Tx 123 34 
of Inpriſomnenr, and therefore the * 

| ſue you for fa 5 impriſonment. Nay thereby 
your Minifters to that tyranny 

and ſeverity, . otherwiſe they might be 
Leprive them of that liberty, 


alſo, Be not apt to take offence. 
can never have any juſt or blameleſs 


fize Set. 36. 


ſhould defire ſuch dwarfs as 
tended and ſtretcht out to their pr 
That's an excellent Rule of Dr. Sanderſon (with 
which 1 ſhall conclude), The beſt and afeſt 
way for us in all indifferent things, is to be 

ftriZ to our ſelves ; in alow- 
ing tbem their liberty with the moſt, but taking our 
own liberty cver with the leaſt. Serm, on 1 Pet. 

I 2 

11 


you are to be ex- 


may 


t enjoy. 
, in this ſenſe 
You 


222. q- 43. «4 « 
Non ſolum [candalizere, ſe 
& ſcandalizari, peccarum eff 


— Maldon in Mat. 47 7. 


* Infirmorum eſt & 
tiam, _—_ & pry 
tatem ſuam „8 Py 
dentem.gnaruew libertair, 
non condemugre. River. 
Syn. pur. Theol. Diſp. 31. 
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Octob. 28. 273. 
Good Sir, 
Aving this ſafe way of conveyance, 
J return you the Manuſcript you 
were pleas d to communicate to me, An 
time ſince. 1 have deliberately read it over, 
and with much ſatufattion; I do concur 
with you in your notious in all things mate- 
rial, and I think the controverſie is clearly 
ſtated, ſo as might ſatisſie thoſe that are 
impartial, and them that. are not, nothing 
will ſatisſie, but their own intereſt, and 
their own humour; but I have lookt upon the 
Queſtion about Indifferent Things, and 
their Impoſition,as managed by all Church- 
men, to be but a pretence to puzzle the Con- 
ſcience with niceties, while they maintain d 
and increaſed among ns Popiſh and carnal . 
Ceremonies, to hinder profitable Preaching, 
and the power of 5 ; and now we 
have liv d to ſee the Mask pull'd off, when 
many of them are not aſhamed to profeſs 
that they are more afraid of Presbyterians 
than Papiſts, and that they had rather Pa- 
piſts ſhould prevail than Presbyterians ; 
but the times are coming that will lay all 
men open : the Lord make us faithful and 
prudent. Hearty thanks for the uſe of your 
took, from 
Your aſſured Friend and 
Brother in the Lord, 
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Mat. 15. 1-9. Mark 7. 1-—13, 


eck. 1. HE impoſed uſe of Indif- 
we 1 ferencies has been (like 
| the Canaanites to the 1ſrae- 
| lies) we in the eyes, 
and a oads) in 

the fides of, i. e. matter of Be rr) for 
and yexation to, the Church of God Lamel 
in all ages; Eſpecially, in the Fewiſh Church. 
when it were ere roy of this 
appeared. How far the Papal, Ami- 
elviſtien C urch is oyer-run with this ill hu. * 
mour, is notorious : And it's one great. evil 
which our Engliſh Church now and - 
oansunder at this day. 'Tis this, which has 
the apple 'of — Abe and bone of 
er Bak ; - vg of ſtumbling, and 2 
, ever ſince the begi 


the the Reformation, in the time of 2 


King 


© 
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King Edward the 6th. And after many years 
freedom from this itch, it brake out 2gzin 
- ſome years ſince, to our 1 ance, 
and ſcratching of one another. 

Now for the better fixing our judgements 
concerning either our Liberty or Reſtraint 
in ſuch caſes, I ſhall enter upon a ſtrict exa- 
mination, and narrow conſideration of this 
portion of Scripture, which furniſhes us 
with one of the moK pregnant, and pertinent 
inſtances, or Hiſtorical paſſages to this pur- 
poſe, in the whole New Teſtament; which 
I ſhall examine from top to toe. that thereby 
we may diſcover how far forth it will help us, 
either one way or other, i. e. either for Con- 
formity, or Non conformity, in ſuch like 


caſes. 


Se7. 2. The whole paſſage contains a diſ- 
courſe between Chriſt, and the gcribes and 
Phariſces, concerning the obſeryativn of the 
Traditions of the Elders, otcaſioſ'd by the 
Diſciples ncęlect thereof; for which the 
Scribes and Phariſees implead them to their 
Maſter, and quarrel him about it: In 
which he viadicates 'em at lage, and blows 
up the very foundation of their complaint, 
by ſhowirg the invalidity, yea impiety, of 
tarſe Traditions. This is the gensral pro- 
ſpect of the whole. In handling ob which, 
I thall fir! diſtinctly conſi det the HVeral par- 
ticulars ; and then make ſuch Retedtions up- 

* on 


L 37 
on em, and draw fuch Inferences from em, 
as they naturally afford, and may be conduci- 
ble to my preſent deſigu. | 

The Particulars contain'd in the foregoing, 
General, take as follows, Here are (1) the 

gAccuſers. (2) The Accuſed. (3) The Accu- 
ſation. (4) The Defence. 


SeR. 3. Firſt, The Accuſers; Scribes. and 
Phariſees which were of Feruſalem ; or, which 
came from Feruſalem. Theſe may be conſidered 
both in reference to their Condition, Scribes 
and Phariſees ; and in reference to their Habi- 
tation, or the place from whence they came, 
Jeruſalem, 

(i) Scribes ;. this is a Title of Function or 
Imployment z they might be either Prieſts or 
Teuites, for we find Scribes of both forts; 
Prieſts, as Neb. 8.9. Ezra the Prieſt the Scribe. 
So Ezra 7: 11, Levites, 2s 2 Chron..34« 13. Of 
the Levites there mere  Scribes, &c. 1 Chron. 
24. 6 Sbemajab, the ſon of Nethaneel the Scribe, 
one of the Levites. But which ſoever they 
were, they were, as to their Office and Em- 
1 Teachers and Expounders of the 

w in their Schools and Synagogues ; as 
Exre 7. 6. - ready Scribe in the Law of M. 
ſes. v. Io. He bad prepared bis heart to teach in 
Iſrael ſtatutes and judgements. Neh. 8. 1--9,13. 
7. 29. He taught them as one having au- 
thority, and not as the Scribes ; and ſo elſe- 


where. And hence 


They 


44 
They were commonly the moſt learned and 
,c6nyerſant in the Law; as is implied by that 
queſtion, Matrh. 17. 10. Why ſay the Scribes 
that Elias mut firſt come ꝰ and therefore, faith 
Gerard, Dobiſſmi quique eng vice- 
banmur : and Brugenſis, Scribe ſciemiæ autbori- 
tatem ſibi vendicabant. n this account 
Herod conſulted them about the place of 
Chriſt's Nativity, Math. 2. . | 


(2) Seck. 4. Phariſees ; they ate generally 
fpoken of as Teachers too, Marth. 16. 6, 12 
teaven, i. e. the Doſtrine of the Phariſees. Theſe 
were ſuch as did ſeparate themſelves (as the 
word fignifies) from other men; Let 
Negavely, (1) Not in regard of refrain- 
ing their ſociery and converſe, either publick 
or private; for, they ſate in the great Coun- 
eil with the Sad{ucees, As 23. 6. and Herôö- 


Mark, 2. 16. converſed with all forts of wen 
to Proſelyte em. Mat. 25. 15. and Conferred* 
ordinarily with Chriſt and his DEE as 
here, and elſewhere : Not (5) ih f _ 4 
the publick aſſemblies, aud . of 8p #4 
worſhip ; for Luke 6. &, 1. there were PH” 
riſees in the Synagogue at publick worlhip* 
But, eisen 
Poſitively, Ia reſpect of à fingularity bf 
Holineſs and D:votion, which they pretem 
unto, and took upon them to have, aboyt 
others. They'd ſem to tranſcend the Rule of 
the 


dans, Murk 3.6: went into ᷣther mens houſes, | 


— 
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the State-Religion, and common Devotion ol 
the Nation; to be in a higher Form than 6- 
thers, and to ſtrain a note above Ela, in the 
ſcale of Holineſs; and that in theſe two things 
eſpecially: (1) In extream ceremoniouſneſs; 
as in frequent waſhings, large Phylacteries, 
te. and (2) in extraordinary devotion, as 
in long Prayers, much ſhow of Faſtings ; 
tithing Mint, c. 
(3) Scribes and Phariſees joyn'd together. 
They were both of them, as has been ſaid, 
the great Preachers and: Profeſſors of the 
Law; and here, as frequently elſewhere, they 
joyn together to oppoſe and oppreſs Chriſt 
and his Diſciples, and go hand in hand ; that 
what they cannot effect by ſingle ſtrength, they 
may obtain by their united forces. Scribes 
was a title of Function, and 
Phtriſee of Devotion: 4 a Phariſei perfectioris ex- 
the one were pretenders ta teriorum obſeruamiæ ex- 
more than * 2 ſtrict. emplum, ſcribe ſciemiæ au- 
neſs in Religion, the other rboritarem ſibi vendicabam. 
valued themſelves upon the Brug. 
{core of their learning: 
And thus under the Banners and Colours of 
pretended devotion and learning, they fight 
againſt Chriſt. 

(4) From Jeruſalem. (1) Not of the ordi- 
nary and common ſort, ſuch as did belong 
to every Sytiagogue in inferior Cities, bur of 
the chief City;-Feruſuem; and ſuch were, 

likely, 


a Hi doctrinæ & religionis to- 
tius obtinebant arcem. Brug. 
Fudæi in Galiles ſubmiſe- 
runt Scribas & Phariſaos , 
nn vulgares illos, quales in 


ſingulis Galilæm Syagogis ha- 

bebantur, ſed qui Feroſolymes 
erant præcipui, qui eruditione, 
ſolertia, & autbhoritate, addo 
etiam, £5 malitis reliquos ſu- 
perabant, Ger. Har 


wicked men will 


likely, 2 of the ableſt and 
bittereſt of them, and did 
excell the other Ruſticks in 
learning and craft, and 
perhaps, in malice too, 
(2) They came a great way: 
Chriſt was now in the land 
of Genneſqret, Matt. 14. 
34. Mark 6. 33. which was 
a great way from Feruſa- 
lem, near a hundred miles, 
as I find by the Map; 
whereby we ſee, what pains 


take to oppoſe Chriſt, and 


create trouble to his Diſciples and Servants, 


Felt. 5. From all which particulars it is 
obvious to obſerve, That corrupt Church- 
men in high places, are the old, great ſtick- 

1 lers for humane inventions, and ceremonious 
obſervances. Theſe great Rabbies of the firſt 
magnitude, who ſhone with the greateſt out- 
ward ſplendor, were the great Engines to 
wichdraw the people from Chriſt, and the 
chief Supporters and Pillars of their old 
Mum ſimus cuſtoms. And ſo all along; None 
greater Enemies to pure, ſpiritual, Goſpel- 
Worſhip, than Ceremony-mongers, and ſu- 


perſtitious Zealots 


Luther had no ſorer op- 


poſites out ot Ale-houſes, and Brothel-houſes, 
thin he had out of Religious Houſes, as they 


called 


called them; None more dangerouſly wound 
Religion, than they, who, before men, would 
ſeem the moſt zealous Patrons and Promo. 
ters of it. It's often ſeen, that the more 
learned, the more leni: Wickedneſs is \ 
thereby armed with weapons, both for .- 

fence and De fence. Uaſanctified Learning, 

or learned wickedneſs, is a dur iy 08 Iman, ' 

as Ariſtotle ſpeaks. It is like a Sword in 2 
mad-mans hand, which enables him to caſt 

about firebrands; arrows and Th 

death ; as it is Prov. 26.19. Nihil novi nec inſolens 6ſt; 
Hence Philoſophers ate ut illi qui primatum ſibi in 
called by the Fathers, H-. Eceleſia vendicant, primi 
reticorum Patriarche ; the etiam ſont, qui de opprimendo 
ringleaders and Captains of Chriſto & ejus Evangelio 5 
ſuch as fightagainſt Chriſt. *iconſilia agitent. Ger. 


2. geld. 6: The Accuſed; immediately 


and directly the Diſciples, Why do'thy;Diſot+ 


ples tranſgreſi, & c. but ſecretly aujl collate- 
rally, Chriſt, himſelf 3 they ſhoot at him 
through the others ſides; aud ſcem to in- 
ſinuate, as if he were tobe blamed far teach- 
ing em no better, and ſufferiog em to walk 
ſo diſordexly, without reproving em for ita 
Thus they dealt alſo, . Matth. 9. 14.---Why.do 
we and ibe Phariſees faſt ft, bit thy diſciples 
faſt not? WY. 4 Fe = {2-4 
But I ſhall inſiſt no further upon, this, 
but haſten to that which 1 chiefly 2m 
7 


at, which is, the two following Po 
wo 


VI X- 


"6 
: 2 ikely, 4 of the ableſt aud 
1 i dodrinæ N religionis to- bittereſt of them, and did 
*  tius obtinebant arcem. Brug. excell the other Ruſticks in 
Fudei in Galiles ſubmiſe- learning and craft, and 
Fut Scriba & Phariſeos, perhaps, in malice too. 
| mon vulgares illos, quales in (2) They came à great way: 
”  ſingulis Galilæm Syagogis ha- Chriſt was now in the land 
bebantur , ſed qui Feroſolymss of Genneſqaret, Matth. 14. 
erant præcipui, qui eruditione, 34. Mark 6.53. which was 
ſolerti4, & amboritate, addo a great way from Feruſa- 
etiam, £ malitis reliquos ſu- lem, near a hundred miles, 
perabant. Ger. Har as I find by the Map; 
; whereby we ſee, what pains 
wicked men will take to oppoſe Chriſt, and 
create trouble to his Diſciples and Servants, 


Set. 5. From all which particulars it is 
obvious to obſerve, That corrupt Church- 
men in high places, are the old, great ſtick- 

af lere for humane inventions, and ceremonious 
obſervances. Theſe great Rabbies of the firſt 
magnitude. who ſhone with the greateſt out- 
ward ſplendor, were the great Engines to 
withdraw the people from Chriſt, and the 
chief Supporters and Pillars of their old 
Mumſſimas cuſtoms. And ſo all along; None 
greater Enemics to pure, ſpiritual, Goſpel- 
« worthip, than Ceremony-mongers, and ſu- 
perſtitious Z2alots Luther had no ſorer dp- 
polites our of Ale-houſes, and Brothel-houſes, 
thin he had out of Religious Houſes, as they 
| called 


called them; None more dangerouſly wound 
Religion, than they, who, before men, would 
ſeem the moſt zealous Patrons and Promo. 
ters of it. It's often ſeen, that the more 
learned, the more leni: Wickedneſs is 

thereby armed with weapons, both for of- 

fence and Defence, Uniandified Learning, 

or learned wickedneſs, is a cue iysoa f 

as Ariſtotle ſpeaks. It is like a Sword in 4 
mad-mans hand, which enables him to ca 

about firebrands; arrows and 7 | 
death ;, as it is Prov. 26.19. Nibil novi nec inſolens oſt; 
Hence Philoſophers are - ut illi qui primatam ſibi in 
called by the Fathers, H- Eetleſia- vendicant, primi 
reticorum Patriarche ; the etiam font, qui de opprimendo 
ringleaders and Captains of Chriſto & ejus Evangelio g 
ſuch as ſight againſt Chriſt. icouſulis agitent. Ger. 


. Sed. 6. The Accuſed:;' immediately 


and directly the Diſciples, Why dovkyDifehr 


ples tranſgreſi, & c. but ſecretly ani collate» 
rally, Chriſt, himſelf 3 they ſhoot at him 
through the athers} fides ;. aud ſcem to in- 
ſinuate, as if he were tobe blamed fax teach- 
ing em no hetter, and ſuffering em to walk 
ſo diſorderly, without reproving em for ita 
Thus they dealt alſo, antb. 9..14,---Why.do 
= and the... Phariſees faſt ft, but thy diſeiples 
not? 2 | Rom {24 
= I ſhall inſiſt no further u on, this, 
but haſten to that which 1 c iefly 
ac, which is, the two following Poſes, 
K 5 


vix. 


big. The Accnſation it ſelf, and the De- 
fence, | 


— 4 [4 
l . 41 . p 


elt. 7. The Accuſation it ſelf, or 


the Practice, or Uſage concerning which 
the Conteſt and Diſpute aroſe, which is, 


In General, 2 Tranſgreſſion of the Tradition 


of the Elders, or Diſobedience to the Injunctions 
of Amborih = 


Porticularly, Eating with anwaſhew hands, 


The former relates to the Authority enjoyu- 
ing ; The latter is the Practice enj 


d. 
As to the former, the General, 7 tha con- 


Selk. 8. 


fider (1) Who theſe Elders were. (2) What 
was a Tradition of the Elders. 


Firſt, Who theſe Zlders were. 


The word [Elders] in its primary and origi- 
tal ſenſe, relates to Age, and denotes, either 
ſuch as lived 4 great while ; even till they 
came to be old; or, fach as lived 4 great 
while ago 3 thoſe of former times; as Dem. 
32. 7. Heb. 11. 2, and ſo tis the Came with 
deyxater, Ant. 5. 21. and thence it's de- 
rived to 
nity and rity; and fo we find both In 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Engliſh (to name 
no more) the words importing Ae or Et- 
derſbip, viz. el, yeeroia, Serdtus, A- 
U dermen, do t 


e molt commonly, both Dig- 


denote beth Honour and Power. 
(10 This 


Ep. 
(r) This ſenſe is ve ry frequent both id the 
Old and New —— I thall mention 
but a few places of the chief ; as Deut a4. 
15.--tbe Elders of City in the gate (the place 
of Judicature ). Arid they are ſometimes 
called, Elder of the people, 1. e. ſuch who 
had authority over the people; as Elders of 
a (City, are they that are in power in that 
City. Thus Atattb. 25. 3. Then aſſembled 
togerber the chief Priz or and Scribes, and 
Elders of the people. 27. t. When the 
morning was come, all the chief 2 and El- 
ders of the people took counſel, &c 
Hence they ate commonly joyried with 
{Rlers) ; as * King, 10. 1. Febu wrote let- 
ters—-10 the Rulers of Fexreel, and to the Elders. 
AR. 4+ 8. Te Rnders and Elders of Iſrael ; and 
they are very frequently joyn'd, with [chief 
Prieſts, and Scribes aud Phariſees ] and then 
the diſtinction that was between them, T 
conceive may be ſtated thus; As they were 
diſtinguiſh from the Pricſts, they ſeem to be 
2 Gen (as we call em), and as diſtiuguiſnt 
from Soribes, they were fuch as were not 
up Wholly in the ſtudy of the Law, 
or at leaſt did not make that their Profeſſion; 
but were ſome of the' Nobility and Gentry. 
admitted to be Members of the Sanbedrim, as 
is moſt evident from theſe places following, 
As 22. 5. Tre High Prieſt doth bear me wit- 
neſs, with all. the eſtae of the Elders; from 
whom alſo I received leners unto the bretbren, 
K 2 aut 


[10] 
and went to Damaſcus, to bring them wbich were 
there, bountl unto Feruſalem, for to be puniſht : | 
and c. 24. 1. Ananias the High Prieſt de- 
ſcended with the Elders, who informed the Go- 
vernour againſt Paul. Matth. 26. 59. Now the 
chief Prieſts and Elders, and all. the Council, 
ſought falſe witneſs againſt Feſus, &c. Mark 
* I5. t. The chief Prieſts beld a conſultation with 

the Elders and Scribes, and the wbolę (quncil. 
So that nothing is more clear, than that they 
were Members of the Council, and perſons 
in, and of, Authority, 

I have been the more full in this point, 
becauſe Grotius in loc. thinks that theſe El- 
ders here. mentioned , though they were 
learned and wiſe men, and ſo poſſibly might 
be Members of the Sanbedrim upon that ac- 
count; yet, that the mention made of em 
here, does not relate to any ſuch capacity 
they were in; but only, as celebrated 
Teachers, who were not only famous in 
their Generations, but were had in great 
veneration and eſteem in after- times, and 
their judgements and dogmes were of great 
authority. And fo Deza takes em too, on- 
ly for the ancient Doctors, and not for 
perſons in authority. But even Grotius 
himſelf elſewhere (viz. in Adds 4. J.) gives 
this account of em, Seniores, idem quod Se 
natores, Q conſules Urbium. Elders are tbe 
ſame with the Senate, or Court of Aldermen, 
or, at leaſt, Common-council-men, and Bur- 
geſſes 


11J 

geſſgs of Cities: And the places foremen- 
tioned do moſt evidently and undeniably 
evince, that they were perſons in authority, 
and members of the Saxpedrim (as I ſaid be- 
fore) or great Council of the Nation: And 
therefare + * | 


Set. 9. (2) They were the proper Judges 
of Ecclefiaſtical affairs, to whoſe cogni- 
ſance matters of Religion did appertain. 
Hi doctrinæ © religionis totius obtinebant arcem, 
& inquiſtionem proinde, cenſuramque doctrina- 
rum ſibi arrogabant. (ommoti igitur fama cre» 
breſcente de Feſu , emiſerum & ſuis quoſdam 
(Saus etiam Marg 3. 22.) Jui obſervarent 
quid doceret, quidque faceret, in Galiled, Fe- 
ſus, nouus ille Doctor, ab ipfis nec miſſus, nec 
probatus, ſaith Brugenſis. | 

And particularly, It was the peculiar 
priviledge of thoſe Doctors who were 
- Members of the great Council to frame 
ſuch Decrees, Conſtitutions or Traditions, 
This I gather from that paſlage of the 
Targum on Ecclef. 12. 12. where it is ſaid. 
Dt ng n, which the 
Tranſlation in our. Polyglot Bible renders 
_Magiſtri Sanbedrim, ſcil, ductores viarum 3 as 
if r were to be taken according to 
the proper ſignification of the word, from 
177 ambulavit ; whereas it 1s moſt uſually 
taken in the Metaphorical ſenſe, for Conſus- 
tudo, ratio, mos, ritus, judicium ; and among 
K 3 the 
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| L129 
e Robbins aud Talmudiſhs it fignities (faith 
arora turio juris, jemtentie, deciſio, 
tralli io deciſa ; © nſu ac conſuerudine recepta 
& ſecundum quod incedendum & vi- 
vendum. Lex. Talm. in voc. JN; and ac- | 
cordingly it is to be rendred here, Hoctores 
Huedrii, qui ſunt Domini conſuetudinum, ſive 
vonftitutiomum juridicarum. The Doctors of the 
Council, who are the grand Maſters of Tra- 
(G3) We may eaſily imagine the reaſon 
why the Scribes and Phariſees here, were 
ſs much concern'd at this negle& of the 
Diſciples, vig., becauſe their own Copy- 
hold was toucht, and their own authority 
hy at ſtake , inaſmuch as they were the 
Succeflors of theſe Elders ; fo that the light 
that was put upon the one, redounded to 
3 — of the other. Non mirum 
tbas vial atione traditionum ſeniorum cito of- 
fenſos fuiſſe, quod eo & ipſorum amtboritas 
elevari videretur , qui jam Seniorum locum 
$enerent , illorum 'ſucceſſores, & inſtiturorum 
propegatores, ſaith Brugenſis, Hence Chriſt 
calls *em your Traditions. 


So then, The Elders here meant were ſuch 
as lived in former times, who were perſons 
of great Dignity and Authority, to whoſe | 
iſance matters of Religion did apper- 
tain, and to whom it belonged to form 
aud frame theſe Conſtitutions or Tradi- | 
cons 1 ‚ 

* Where, 


C13] 
Where, by the way, yon may take no- 
tice (and that you may take the more and 
bettet notice of it, know, That it is the 
Obſeryation of the prodligiouſiy learned 
De. Frillingfleet) That the word { Elder] of 
Presbyter, according to the common uſe of 
it, has à higher Character, and is of more 
excellent import, than the word [ Biſhop] 5 
the former noting Dignity and Authority. 
(as has been ſhow'd ) ; the rape (> == 
ter of Duty, Charge, Trouble Buſineſs. 
His words are, Exisxeret, 4 name importing 
Duty more than Honour, and not 4 Title above 
Presbyter,. but rather uſed by way of diming- 
tion and qualification of the power implied in 
the name [ Prezbjter}]. Iren. p. 286. But this 
by the by. Thus you ſee, Who theſe El 
ders were. | 
2; The next thing to be ſpoken unto, is 
to ſhow, What the Traditions of theſe El- 
ders were: And here I ſhall conſider (1) 
their Nature. (2) Original. (3) Palidity, or, 
what ſtreſs they laid upon em. 


Set. 10. Firſt, What à Tradition is, A 
Tradition, in general, is ſometbing delivered 
from one 10 anotber 5 and it is twofald, Bi- 
vine, and Humane. 

(1) Divise, which is, either matters of 
Doftrine, delivered either by God himſelf, 
or ſome immediately inſpite hy him; and 
ſp, both the Verb gn ννοονναν and the 

| K 4 Noun 


C14] 
Noun TzegSoors are uſed concerning the 
points of Chriſtianity. Thus the ' Apoſtle 
Paul received from God, and deliyered to 
the Church the Doctrine of the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. 11. 23. and of 
Chriſt's Death and Reſurrection. 1 (or. 15. 3. 
yea, the whole Doctrine of the Goſpel in 
general is a Tradition, delivered or conveyed 
to us, Rom. 6. 17. 2 Theſ. 2. 15. Jule 3. 
Again, Divine Traditions reſpect matters of 
Praftice alſo; and theſe are Conſtitutions, 
or Ordinances appointed by God, or ſome 
immediately inſpired by him, for the uſe 
of the Church, as the word ſeems to be 
taken, x Cor. 11. 2. Now 1 priſe you Bre- 
#hren, that you remember me in all things, and 
keep the Ordinances (Margin, Traditions ) as 1 
bave delivered them to you. And more plain. 
ly 2'Thef. 3. 6. | 

' (2) Humane ; called here, Traditions of 
the Elders; your Traditions, v. 3, 6. your 
own Traditions, Mark 7. 9. the Traditions 
of men, Mark 7. 8. Col. 2 8. and of the Fa- 
thers, Gal. 1. 14. And theſe likewiſe are 
either Dofrinal, concerning ſome points of 
Doctrine, as Matth. 5.21, &c. and there- 
fore are called-expreſly the Hoſtrine of the 
Phariſees, and of the Sadducees, Matth. 16.12. 
Concernigg which, Grorius obſeryes, That 
that which the Greek Philoſophers called 
Nye, Chriſt here calls Hay), 4 Do- 
Qrine, Inſtruction, Article, or point of Faith; 
148 . | Or 


ö 
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or elſe; they are Practical, being cuſtoms 
and external obſeryances, invented by men, 
and delivered from hand to hand from Fa- 
ther to Son: and ſuch Traditions were theſe 
here of the Elders ; and thoſe Col. z. 20,21 
And theſe are the Traditions under Conf! 
deration. 

Now ſuch a Tradition, 
is an Ordinance, * Inſtitu= * waggoow, inſtitutum 
tion, Canon, Conſtitution, boc conſtitutionem vertere 
Reſolution, Decifion, or poſſumus, Eraſ. 
Determination of their 
Forefathers the Governours of the Church, 
delivered down from one to another, en- 
joyning the obſervation of ſuch and ſuch 
Rites, Ceremonies or Practices. 

The former of theſe ſorts, vix. Divine 
Traditions, are the Rule and. Ground of 
our Faith, Worſhip and Obedience; The 
latter, Zumane, do naturally produce Super- 
ſtition and Will-worſhip : and of this ſort 
there were multitudes upon all occaſions, 
ſo that the whole Talmud is little elſe than 
2 Collection of em. Ile give you a taſte, 
and but a taſte of em. It was a Tradition. 
that on a Feſtival-day it was not lawful to 
blow the fire with a pair of bellows, be- 
cauſe that had ſome reſemblance of a Me- 
chanick work; but they might blow it 
through a hollow Canes Again, On a fe- 
ſtival-day it was not lawful to lay wood 
on the fire in an artificial manner, ſo as 

to 


[ 16 } | 
to reſcmble 2 building. But enough of 
thele. | 


Sed. 11. Secondly, What was the ground 
they went upon, or the occaſion of their firſt 
broaching theſe Traditions? In general, it 


To make a hedg to the Law, that men ſhould 
not break in upon it to tranſgreſs it: and 
his was a ſpecious colour for all their 
Traditions; ber they pretending to make 
Conſtitutions to fence the Law from viola- 
tion, and to raiſe the obſeryance of it the 
higher, they multiplicd inyentions and fan- 
cies af their own brains, and ſet em up 
for Laws, and ſo made the Law indeed no- 
thing worth. I ſhall give you an inſtance 
but in one of em. The written Law for- 
bad, Thou {halt not ſeetbe 4 kid tn big Mothers 
milk, Exod. 23. 19. Now to make ſure, as 
they pretended, 'that this Law ſhould nor 
be violated, they fenced it with this Tra- 
dition, Thou ſhalt not ſeethe any fleſh what ſo- 
| ever in any milk whatſaever, 
s. 6 Thus we ſce, how very apt men are to 
| ſet their poſts by God's Pillars, to light 
up their Candles to his Sun, to put their 
varniſh upon his Gold, and, like Botchers. 
to patch their inycations upon his Inſtitu- 
tions. The Fewiſh Rabbies, under a ſpeci- 
ous pretence of Piety, brought jn Whale 
loads of this kind of traſh, which they called 


was, as they expreſs it, N JD Ft | 


Sept- 


Os rnd 
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2 lagis, but were indeed but impe- 
becauſe God's Cammands were 

by fruſtrated, as our Saviour Chriſt 
ſbows hore, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, 
This i - the K. 100, : i 

As for rticular grounds icu- 
lar Traditions. 1 ſhall have 2 
tion ſome afterwards, 


gelt. 12. Thirdly, What was their Va- 
lidity > Of what account they were among 
the Fews, and what value they put upon 
'em, appears by many pallages in theix 
Authors, It is a ſaying of the Taimudiſys, 
Nn MATIN7ApINAT Yerba Ca- 


ale aqui iparantur verbis Legia, Here 


ſer them cheek by jole (as we ſay) with the 
Commands of God: but this is not all, 
they ſet em even above the Law of God 
it ſelf, and make that to lacquey behind: for 
this is another ſaying in the Talmud (as 
Grotius quotes it) Plus eſſ in verbis Scri- 
Barum quam in verbis Legis; There's more 
weicht tn the words of the Scribes, than in the 
words of the Law. And Dr. Lightfoot quotes 
another to the ſame purpoſe, The words of 
the Elders are more lovely than the words of 
the Law, and more weighty than the words of 
the Prophets, Hence they ſay of this Tra- 
dition in particular, That be that eats bis 
bread with unwaſben hands, fins as grievouſly 
2 2 if be lay with a Whore. So ſaith X. Joſe in 
Talm. 
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Talm. Sota.. c. 1. yea, faith A, Atiba, be de- 
ſerves to dhe for it; and accordingly, water 
once brought to him both for drink- 
{ ing and waſhing, and the greateſt part of it 


— — caſually ſpilt, the remainder he uſed 


for waſhing; ſaying, That it's better to dye, 


than to tranſgreſs the tradition of the Elders. 
And this is a ſaying too, among them, Who- 
ſoever dwells in > land of Jſrael, and eats 
his ordinary food after a cleanly manner, 
and ſpeaks in the holy language, and ſaith 
over his Phylacteries morning and evening, 


ma be conkdent that he ſhall obtain happi- 


neſs in the world to come. 
But leſt any ſhould take theſe Traditions 
for matters of Counſtl only, or bare opi- 
nion, which laid no manner of obligation 
upon them, and becauſe a paſſage of Grotius, 
formerly quoted and animadyerted upon, 
may ſeem to look that way (though what 
has been ſaid already under this laſt head, 
does abundantly prove what an high opi- 
nion they had of them in point of their ob- 
ligatorineſs ) Let further, as I ſhow'd be- 
fore, that the word [Eller] denotes perſons 
of a publick Character, and ſuch as were in 
places of power and authority, and uot 
only perſons in a private capacity; ſo I 
ſhall further prove, by ſeveral 8 
that the Traditions of theſe Elders were 
not points of opinion only, but matters of 
in junction and command. 
Sed, 13. 
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Sed, 13. (1) This Tradition is expreſly 
called ON 2 Precept of the wiſe 
men, both by Maimonides in Hilchos Brac bos, 
c. 6. ſel, 2, "IYDDIN MYA DI z. 
Waſhing the hanils ts à precept of. the wiſe men, 
to which we are abſolutely bound 40- yield obe- 
dience, according to what is written, Deut. 17. 
11. According to the ſentence of the Law which 
| they ſhall teach thee---thou ſhalt do. And alſo 
by the Talmud, Waſbing of bands is by reaſon of 
the command of the wiſe men. And-accord- 
ingly, 
(.) Thefe Fraditions are called, Cam- 
mandments of men, here by Chrilt, Mark 7. 7, 
and oppoſed to the Commandments of God, 
v. 8. and what is called in one verſe, 4 Tra- 
dition, is called in the other, Command- 
ments of men; ſo that they ſeem to be con- 
yertible terms, Mark 7. 7, 8. In vain do 
they worſhip me. teac bing for dotirines the com- 
 mandments of nen. For laying: aſide the Com- 
- mandment of. God, ye bold the tradition of 
men, &c. 

(3) The word [tranſgreſs] (Why do thy 
Diſciples tranſgreſs the tradition of the Elders d) 
implies, that they held them "obligatory; 
and that theſe Traditions laid an obligation 
upon them; for, why elſe do they tax the 
Diſciples for the tranſgreſſion thereof, if 
they did not take em to have the nature of 2 
law? For, Tranſgreſſion properly belongs to 
a law, or ſomething that has a binding power 
in it, 1 Fobn 3. 4. (4) The 
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- (4) The drift and defign of eur Savi; 


dur s Anſwer and Vindication, is to ſhow 
that the people were not obliged thereby, 
and that theſs Traditions were of no force 
or validity at all; which ſhows that they 
look't upon em as obligatory. 

( Theſe Elders, who were the Authors 
of theſe Traditions , were members of the 
Senate, and Rulers (as was proved afore), 
and conſequently, a Tradition, or Deciſion 
of cheir's, had 
of a binding power, being the act of the 


whole body; as we find it was in this par- 


ticular caſe: for the whole body of the 
Council eſpouſed the quarrel of this Rite; 
for _ Excommunicated R. Zliezer , be- 
cauſe he ſlighted this Ceremony of waſh- 
ing of hands; and then when he was dead, 
they commanded a great ſtone to be laid 
on his Coffin, in token of their deteſtation 
of him; or to note, That his Coffin was 
to be ſtoned ; ſaith the Talmud, in Edajoth, 
cap. 5. 

(c) The Hebrew Edition of Aatibew by 
Munſter, renders ¶ traditions of the Elders} 
by pf. Now TVY is ren- 
dred by Buxtorf; Patum, decretum, ſtatutum, 
conſtitutio, ſentemtia; from M derernere, 
ſtatuere, definire. 

And thus we have diſpatch't the conſide- 


ration of the General ground of their com- 


plaint, viz. A tranſgreſſton of the Yon 
| 0 


the nature of a law, and was 
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of the Elders, by ſhowing, Who theſe El- 


ders were: What a Tradition of the El- 
ders was, both as to the Nature, Ground, aud 
Validity thereof. | 

Come we new to the particular cauſe of 
their quarrel, viz. Eating wüb utwaſten 
bends And here many things offer themſelves 
to our eonſideratiou: As 


Set, 14. (1) This wWaſbing is called by 
the Fews D N Lifting up 
the hands (viz. to waſh) for dinner; becauſe 
in waſhing they lifted them up in a formal, 
ceremonious manner (as we ſhall fee anon), 
or, as St. Marit exprefles it, uy wy dili- 
gently. 

(2) The Kabbins ſay it was to be uſed 
only before the eating of ordinary ꝓread. 
Thus Maimon. in Hilchos Brachos, c. 6. fett.. 
Cuicungae chme dit panem ſuper - qud conuenit 
recitare benedictionem iſtam Benedittus, &. 
qui educit panem & terra, out babet lavare 
manus ab initiv © fine, etiamſi ſu paris com- 
munis. (The Reaſons whereof the learned 
Reader may fee in Baxtorf s Diſcourle De 
lotione manuum, ſect 11.) And therefore you 
may obſerve that expreſs mention is made 
of bread here ſeveral times, Afatth. 15. 2. 
Mark 7. 2, 5. And therefore they allow'd a 
man to eat fruit, cheeſe, herbs or ſiſh with 
unwathen hands. 


(3) This 
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(3) This Saſbing was from NWASN , 
the ends of the fingers, wherewith they took 
their meat, r uſque ad juntturam, 
to the joyning 3 which ſome underſtand, of the 
as ow. the fingets ro the hand, but moſt 
generally, of the joyning of the hands to 
rhe arm, at the wriſt ( and not of the joyn. 
ing up at the elbo V, as Capellus contends ;) 
for which Buxtorf produces many paſlages 
in his Vindic. Exercit. in biſt. Inſtitut. Cen. 
Domin. adverſ. animad. Lud, Capelli. ſett. 55. 


Se, 15. (4) For the Manner, it was per- 
formed, either by pouring the water. upon 
the hands by another perſon, or by one's 
ſelf, if none elſe were at hand to do it; 
or elſe by dipping the hands in the water. 
If it were done by pouring, the water was to 
be poured upon the hands two or three. 
times. Firſt, If 8 hands be dirty, to 


cleanſe em from dirt; (2) To take 
away the moral uagleanneis (as they ac- 
counted it). (3) T6 cleanſe them from that 
ſecond water,» which took the moral un- 
cleanneſs to it ſelf, and therefore muſt all 
'be waſhed off. . 

Several other Rules and DireCtions are 
given, both as to the Quality and Quar- 
tity of the water; as alſo concerning the 
Yeſſel that the water is to be put into, which 
may be ſeen in the forementioned Author, 


ſet, 24-28. 
(5) They 
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(7) They were to lift up their hands 
(whence it was called Netilas jadajim, as was 
ſaid) that the water might not run back 
from the hands to the fingers, and ſo defile 
them again : for they held, that the water 
that was poured upon the hands did con- 
tract moral defilement* thereby, as was 
ſaid. 

(6) They were to pull off Rings, Plai- 
ſters, of any ſuch thing that was upon the 
hands, and to rub em well, and then dry em 
thor y. 

Theſe things I have run over briefly, that 
I might haſten to the following particulars, 
which are more to my purpoſe. 


Felt. 16. (7) This uſage or practice of 
waſhing, the 22 before meat, was not 
contrary to the Word of God, or any 
where forbidden by it in icular; Ic 
is no where (aid in the whole Bible, Thou 
ſhalt not waſh thy hands before meat, no 
more than it is ſaid any Where, Thou ſhale 
not baptize with the ſign of the Croſs; 
Thou Halt not wear 2 Surplice, Cc. Nay, 


(8) It was fo far from that , chat they 
ided à particular ground from Scrip- 

are for it, viz that command, Zevit. 15-17; 
mſoever be touches that barh tbe iſſues and 
bis bands in water be h waſo 
L * 
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bis cloaths, &c. The account of which you 
haye at large in the Talmud, Maſſecletb, 
Col. 1. (as tis quoted by Buxtor f in the fore- 
mentioned Diſcotirſe , ſeck. 4. 3.) in theſe 
words, 131 DN MPUI, Totio manuum ad 
communem & prophanum cibum eſt propter co- 
haſionem Trumæ, (concerning Which, ſee his 
Lex, Talm, Voc. . Ino etiam propter 
præceptum ſapiemum. Quale præceptum? Avai 
dixit, Aud præceptum, quo jubemur oktemperare 


id quod R. Eliezet ben Erech dixit, qui docuit, 
ex eo quod ſcrittum eſt Levit. 11. 11. Omni 
autem quem tetigerit ſeminifluus, & manus ſuas 
non abluerit aqu#, &c. collegiſſe ac decreviſſe 
ſapientes, lotionem manuum eſſe ex lege. Gro- 
tius in loc. gives another account of it, viz. 
That theſe Fewiſh Rabbies thought that if 
any uncircumciſed perſon, or any one of 
» their own Nation legally unclean, had touch- 
ed either the meat or drink, or any other 
thing that did touch the meat or drink, as 
their hands wherewith they were to take 
the meat or drink, or had touch't the pots 
wherein the meat was boil'd, 6r the cups 
out of which they were to drink, that then 
the meat or drink was defiled, and did com- 
municate its defilement or uncleanneſs firſt 
tothe body, and then to the ſoul of the per- 
ſon that did eat or drink thereof : where- 
upon, 25 an Antidote or Remedy hereof, 
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theſe cleanly perſons preſcribed ſuch 2:ec- 
remonious, methodical, artificial kind of 
waſhing. But 1 take the former accoun 
out of their own Authors, to be the 

. authentick; and pertinent. , 

Whereby we may percelye that this Tra: 
dition of theirs the advantage of gur 
Ceremonies, for there js no particular pre- 
cept alledged for the eſtabliſhment or coun. 
tenancing any of them; yea, there's" little 
or no of Reaſon can be ſaid for e 
( And in this reſpect indeed they may be 
called Janocent Ceremonies 3 2s we call thoſs | 
Imnocems , who haye n l of n in 

em z) but their Defenders, when aſſaulted 
with Reaſon, are fain to ſhelter themſelves 
under the wings of Authority, and cry Xing's 
Truce, as boys do, i, e, They are comman 
by Authority, and therefore we muſt yield 
obedience, when we are enjoyned noth 
that is contrary tg the W of God 
Gough they _ 


* (9) They did not enjo! 
ately binding the dnſcie 37 IC 
dy God directly. bur only Þ 

and therefore they cf 
(as was ſaid before) 4. Pres . 
the words or commands. of tht Seribet ; - 
chat it was not IV? 2 . : 
Wand! of the lam. 


/ 
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"Nay (Laſtly) it might ſeem to be a point of 
Oiviliey, 2. piece of cleanlineſs, which 
no doubt but both Chriſt and the Diſciples 
might uſe upon occaſion, though only as a 
matter of civility, wherein Religion was 
not concern d either one way or other, he- 
ther it were done or not. ot 
And this too is more than can be (aid 
on the behalf of our Ceremonies 3' for there 
is no ſuch, either Decency, or Conyeniency 
in the uſe of them. 217 
But yet for all this Chriſt here oppoſes 
2nd condemm this Tradition, Which 
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by your Tradition? For God commanded, ſay- 
ing, Kc. They accuſe the Diſciples for tranſ- 
greſſing the Tradition of the Elders, and 
Chriſt - accuſes them for tranſgreſſing the 
Command of God, by their obſerving theſe 
Traditions ; which was certainly much more 
blame-worthy than the other. And here I 
obſerve, | 

(1) That in thoſe words, v. 3. he under- 
mines the very foundation upon which all 
this tottering ws Traditions ſtood; 
For it was a principle among them, That 
the Traditions of the Elders were to be ob- 
ſcxyed moſt religiouſly, without any excep- 
tio, contradiction, or diſpute ; but now 
Chriſt here proyes, That ſome of their Tra- 
ditions did palpably and eyidently contra- 
di& and enterfere with the Law of God; and 
therefore K not all of em ſo ſtrict- 
ly and inviolably to be obſeryed, as they 
held. And then, 

(2) As to this particular inſtance he 


gives, v. 4-6. 1 obſerve, He does not fo 


much reply to their particular queſtion, 
nor argue againſt this Tradition in parti- 
cular, which the Phariſees here ſtood up 
for . but chuſes rather to inſtance in one 
which did more evideutly and by plain con- 
ſequence overthrow one of the Commands 
of God: fo that hereby He ſeems to me 
Painly to intimate, and infinuate, That all 

| L 3 ſuch 
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uch Traditions, i. e. 'Feclefiaſtical Canons, 


Conſtitutions, Injur tions, aud obligatory Deter- 
minations , Concerning unneceſſary Flings . 
(whereby men endeavour to render that 
practice neceſſary, which God has left free) 


are contrary to the Law of God, and con- 


fequently invalid and on - obligatory. | 


Underſtand it, of what is not neceſſary, 
neither in its own Nature, nor by any Cir- 
tumſtauce; according to what has been de- 
livered in the foregoing Diſcourſe. Now 
that this is the drift of Chriſt in theſe words, 
I prove thus : | 

Either He does here by this one inſtance 
argue againſt, and condema all Traditions in 
neral, as well as this one, or he does not. 
he dbes not, then his arguing is incon- 
ſequent and unconcluding, as to the point 
in hand: For the Phariſees might reply, 
Well! ſuppbſe you can pick out one Tradi- 
tion, which you ſay does plainly derogate 
from a Cotnmahtd God, yet what's that 


to the caſe before us? This that we implead 
wur Diſciples for;' is none of thoſe , but 


founded upon a particular law; and therefote 
that ftands firm, and ought to be obſerved, 
as not liable to this exception; and ſo, they 
are guilty for, not obſerving it. But now 
that Chriſt ſhould argue thus looſely and 
oherently, is'by no means to be admitted. 

hall ne Ahe gave to man the faculty gf 
.. „„ „ r 5 Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, be defective in any point of Reaſon 
himſelf 2 As the Pſalmiſt argues concern- 
ing God's Knowledge and Providence, P/at. 
94. 9, T0. He that planted ibe ear, ſhall not be 
bear ? He tlat formed the eye, ſhall be not ſee ? 
Hie that teaches man knowledge, ſhall nat te 
know? So may we ſay in this caſe. True, 
the Reaſon of Chriſt's diſcourſes ſometimes 
lies very deep, that it's hard for us to fathom 
it with our ſhort underſtandings , and to 
attain ta clear apprehenſion of it: but 
however, we cannot without . 8 
admit of any flaw in it, or deny it he firm, 
valid and concluding. 3 
But then, if He did here argue afainſt 
all ſuch Traditions in general, my Obſer- 
vation ſtands good, and I have gained my 


*; 
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Point. And hence it will follow, 


3) That to obſerve ſuch Traditians, 
and Inſtitutions, is ſo far from being a Duty. 


that it is a fin; becauſe thereby the Law of 


God is tranſgreſſed. 
Sell. 18. 2: Chriſt's Reply is by way of 


Reprehenſion, and taxing their hypocrifle. 


Matth. 15. 7-9. Te byfocrites, & c. Ihe peo- 
ple indeed had a great veneration for them. 
and lookt upon them as great R 
Religioniſts : but Chriſt puts off their vor. 
ungovers their nakedneſs, and liy: open their 
hypocriſie; and that, by applying to them 
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309 ; 
that prophecie of Iſaiah, This people draws 
nigh, &c. i. e. they pretend a great deal 
of Religion in their outward carriage, and 
ſeem to be very diligent in all external du- 
ties, but all is but from the teeth outward : 
their Religion is but a meer carkaſs, with- 
out any life, or ſoul, or ſpirit in it; the 
heart 1s wanting. Here he opens the foun- 
tain of this evil, which was, The placing 
all Religion in eutward ceremonies, and ſu- 
perſtitious obſervances. . 

V. 9. But in vain do they worſhip me] i. e. 
They thall not only not get any good by 
ſuch worſhip, but ſhall bring upon them- 
ſelyes the wrath of God, and conſequently 


2 great deal of eyil and miſchief, by their 
thus --teacbing for Dofrines) i e. inſtead of 


Doctrines, the commandments of men.] The 
word [ Dodrine] is uſually taken for 'thoſe 
points either of Faith or Duty, which are 
deliyered in Preaching z and here it muſt re- 
late, particularly, to matters of worſhip, as 
is evident, both becauſe that is the buſineſs 
in hand, which Chriſt is here ſpeaking of; 
and alſo, by comparing theſe words with 
thoſe of Iſaiah, whence they are taken, viz. 
Iſs 2.9.13. where the words run thus: n 
their fear towards me i taught by the precepts 
of men, Their fear towards me, i. e. thei 
worſhip of me; as fear is taken, 2Kyng. 
17. 32, 33. And then by [the commandments 
| 0 
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of 1000 is meant, thoſe Traditions of the El. 
ders before mentioned; what he calls 
| #radivions} and [ yonr own traditions] before, 


here he calls Cie copumandments of men.] i. e. 
All ſuch humane inventions and inſtitutions 
in God's worſhip, which have no good 
ground, not Warrant from the Word of 
God, though they may pretend ſome, a 
2 fundamemum babem in per ſuaſione mere 
uwnans, & non divinitus tradita, ſaith Gro- 
t ius. 

So that the ſenſe of the whole clauſe is 
this,--.Teacbing for Dodtrines the command 


|} ments of men} i. e. By their thus preaching 
their 


up, and preſſing the obſervation of 

Traditions and humane Inyentions in dhe 
worſhip of God, inſtead of thoſe things 
which are of divine Inſtitution and Appoint. 
ment, they render their worſhip vain. 'Tis 
the property of Scripture alone to be ro- 


tus is required to ſhow uncorruptneſs in do- 
drine, Tit.2. 7. i. e. to deliver the pure truths 


of God not daſhed with the water, nor al- 


loy'd with the lead of humane inventions, 
whereby tis corrupted, as wine is with wa- 
ter, and gold with lead. So that, as the mat- 


ter of all our Teaching is laid down Paſi- 


tively, in that Commiſſion, Marth. 28. ult. 
Teaching them to obſerve whatſoever I beve com- 
mended you : Sq here, teaching and urging 

any 
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any thing in the worſhip of God, not on! 
. but beſides, the Word, is om 
 demiied in theſe words by Chriſt ; and they 
that take their meaſures in Worſhip, from 
the Commandments of men, their worſhip 
is vain, bootleſs, and unproſtable, yea mit. 


and ſuch we muſt take em for, except we 
will eontradift his judgement. Your zea- 
lous aſſertors of, of 

rvation of humane inventions in God's 
worſhip , are great hypocrites in Chriſt's 


ſuch things as ſtrifily, or more ſtrictly than 


guilty of groſs hypocriſie, whatever they 
pretend, as to Decency, Uniformity, Autho- 
rity, or the like. For, though a practice be 


ency, and thereupon ſome Rules and Dire- 
ctions may be given by Authority about it; 
yet it ought not to be enjoyn'd as ſtrifly, 
or as much ſtreſs laid upon it, as upon the 
ſubſtantials and vitals of Worſhip: as for 


ſture, or Habit, tis to be ſuppoſed, and 1 
think we may well take it for granted, that 
generally, neither Miniſters nor People are 
ſuch bruits, and ſo void of underſtanding, 
a5 to perform Duties with ſuch undue Cir- 
__ — cumllances, 


great ſticklers for, the 


chieyous and abominable : And ſuch per- 


ſons Chriſt pronqunces to be Hypocrites; | 
account; and they that urge and impoſe | 
the obſeryation of divine Inſtitutions, are 


really a matter of Decency and Conveni- 


example. In point of Time, or Place, or Ge- 
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- cumſtances, at ſuch inconvenient Times, in 
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ſuch inconyenient Places, with ſuch rude 
Poſtures, in ſuch undecent Habits, as may 
render the ſervice, or worſhip notoriouſly - 
undecent, and upproficable, and in- 
conſiſtent with the of God, and the 
good of Souls: or, if any particulars ſhould 
be guilty of ſuch foul miſcarriages, then ler 


 Governours take notice thereof, and cen. 


ſure offenders proportionably to the deme- 
rit of the crime; and not perdere ſubſtan- 
tian propter accidentia , imbroil the whole 
urch by, and filence hundreds or thon- 
ſands of inoffenſiye Miniſters for non - com- 
pliance with, Impoſitions about ſuch mat- 
ters. Certainly the greateſt evil that can be 
imagin'd to follow upon ſome irregular, un- 
due, circumſtantial miſcarriagein worſhip, 
is not proportionable to the thoùſandth 
part of that miſchief which we have always 
found has follow'd upon theſe Impoſitions. 


Felt. 19. 3. The laſt method that Chriſt 
uſes for the Vindica'ion of his Diſciples for 
their Non-conformity to this 11 
by way of Inſtruction, to inform the people, 
What it is that really and properly does 

ollute a man, 15. 1020. Mark 7. 
re. 3. Wir 4. Padre he undermin'd 
the foundation of all their Traditions in 


general, fo here he overthrows the ground. 
* work 
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work of this Tradition in particular, by 
teaching and proving, that cating with un- 
waſhen hands defiles not a man, #4atth. 15. 20. 
and if ſo, then there's no need. to waſh be- 


fore meat. But this being beſides my pre- 


fent deſign, 1 ſhall, give it a diſcharge from 
any further — 3 And,. 


Felt. 20. For a cloſe of all, I ſhall wind 
up the ſubſtance of all that has been ſaid in 
a narrow compaſs. Here was (1) A Law, 
Precept, Injunction, Conſtitution, or call 
it what you will, it was ſomething they.look't 


upon as obligatory ; and that (2) made by 


lawful authority, yea, the Supreme authority 
of the Nation: and this (3) about a lawful 
matter, viz. that which was not anywhere 
forbidden by the Law of God, nor contrary 
to any command ; yea (4) it was a matter 
of civil Decency : and (5) that which they 
pretended ſome ground from Scripture for; 
And yet for all this (6) this Law or Com- 
ond did not oblige : for then the neglect 
thereof would have been blame-worthy ; 
which yet it was not, as appears by Chriſt's 
Vindication of his Diſciples for it ; though 
they did not obey this Command, nor obſerye 
this Cuſtom, yet he does not in the leaſt blame 
em for it. Nay, - | 

(7) The Obſeryation of it upon ſuch an 
account, was not only not neceſſary, but 
unlawful ; 
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unlawful ; as appears, in that Chriſt blames 


and taxes the Phariſees for this and ſuch like 
obſervances ; and therefore (Laſtly) Noncon- 
formity herein was ſo far from being a fin, 
chat it was their Duty, and Conformity or 
Compliance had been à fla ; from all which 
I infer, That 

A lawful practice, enjoyn'd by lawful Au- 
thority, is not thereby, and purely on that account, 


made neceſſary: but there is ſomething elſe 


required, viz. That the matter of the law 
be neceſſary antecedently to the law, either 
in its own Nature, or in reſpect of ſome 
2 (as has been ſhewed in the fore- 
going diſcourſe about Indifferencies), or ele 


n 


it obliges not. / 


Theſe Books folowihg are Printed 
for Benjamin op. at the Au- 
gel and Zible over againſt the 
Stocks-Market. | 


MF Inquirendum : or, an Inquiry 
into the Sober Inquiry, G . 

The Non- conformiſts Plea for Peace : 
the firſt Part: by Rich. Baxter. 

A Defence of the Non-conformiſts 
Plea for Peace : againſt Mr. F. Cheyneys 
Anſwer, called, The Non-conforming 
Conformiſt, &c. To which is added, a 
Letter written by the Author of Melius 
Inquirendum. 

The Royal Charter of Confirmation, 
Granted by King Charles the II. to the 
City of. London. Taken from the Re- 
cords , and Tranſlated into Engliſh 
by S. G. 

A Seaſonable Warning to Proteſtants. 
2 an Exact Hiſtory of the Pariſian 
Maſſacre, Aut the 24h, _ 
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uud a Word to 

: by e, Miniſter of the f 

Goſpel. With any ether Books of the 

fame Author. 
Jacob's Ladder: or, the Devout 

Aſcenſion to Heaven: by 70. 


B. D. 
Toung”s Engliſh Scholar: in Spelling, 
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